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EDITORIAL 


This, the Summer Issue, 1942, Number 2, of Volume 4, of 
the Alabama Historical Quarterly, presents Part Two of the 
History of Coosa County,-”; by the, late Rev. George Evans 
Brewer. Part One of this history appeared jn the Spring Issue 
of this same volume. 

Marie Bankhead Owen, Editor. 



Rev. George E. Brewer 





HISTORY OF COOSA COUNTY 


By Rev. George Evans Brewer 

PART II 


CHAPTER VII 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 

It was desired by the writer to have given a fairly full 
account of the schools and churches of the county, but he has 
failed in his efforts in this direction, and must be limited to 
what he can call up from memory, except as to the Missionary 
Baptist Churches, which can be more fully set forth as the 
history of that denomination extending to 1895, written by him¬ 
self, may be consulted. 

The first school outside of Wetumpka, about which any¬ 
thing is known, was one at Nixburg, taught first perhaps by a 
Mr. Nix. From the first a school was kept up here and at times 
it was flourishing, especially was this true when Jerre Gary in 
the latter forties gave tone to it. He was followed in 1849-50 
by a Mr. Kirkpatrick from Tennessee, who was a good teacher. 
In 1851, A. G. Brewer, who the year before had a fine school 
three miles above, took charge of the school at Nixburg, and 
was very successful, but gave up the school sometime in 1852 
to become the editor of The Christian Telegraph, a Methodist 
Protestant paper of Atlanta. For some years the school was held 
up to a high standard, and reached its climax under Fred Oliver, 
after the war. The next school was in the Oakchoy neighborhood, 
started in 1837, taught by a Mr. John Brown. Here the children 
of J. W. Buttle, George Johnson, Spears, and the Harrells received 
their first school instruction. This school was broken up by 
a disturbance growing out of a fight between Eli Harrell and 
Hezekiah Spears, which originated in children’s tales. Next, 
and soon after, Charles Bulger, a nephew of M. L. Bulger, began 
a school rather in the same section, at Pine Grove, where he 
taught for two years. This neighborhood has usually kept up 
a good country school. John W. Brewer, a brother of the writer, 
taught here two years after the war. At an early period not 
later than 1837, the Scotch people had a school at the Carolina 
Church settlement. At Malcolm Smith’s, on Hatcheesofka, there 
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was a good school at an early date. From about 1840, schools 
were had in most neighborhoods where there were children 
enough to form one. It would be tedious and unprofitable to 
undertake to name all these. Only those most noted will be 
spoken of. For some years good teachers were employed for 
the school in the neighborhood of Reuben Jordan. This school 
had a wealthy patronage. 

About Sockapatoy and Bradford’s Factory schools were 
maintained and for some years I)r. John N., ^Igiughtey had a 
very flourishing one called “Washingtop Acaidemy..” Rockford 
kept up a good school from about 1851, called tW “Alabama, Ma¬ 
sonic Institute.” Before this time John, Hannon, Thomas Craw¬ 
ford, William Lee, and J. S. Bentley are repiembered as teachers. 
A. L. Chapman gave the school a start such as it had not before 
had. He was followed by Geo. E. Brewer, and he in turn by 
S. B. Brewer. Others are not remembered well enough to state 
particulars, until after the war, when a Mr. Mackey revived 
the school. He was followed by T. J. Pennington, who for sev¬ 
eral years kept the school up Well, until retiring to his farm and 
county superintendency. Since then the school has had several 
fine teachers. Good schools were also kept up at Equality and 
in the neighborhood of Joseph and Monroe Parker. 

Jasper McAdory taught several successful schools, the last 
at Hanover. At its close he bought the farm of John A. Pylant 
and quit the school room. Mt. Olive usually kept up a good 
school. At Buychville a good school was kept up for a good 
series of years, in fact, hardly ever without one. Among its 
earlier teachers were Conrad Wall, William Holtzclaw, George 
E. Brewer, and Major Isaac Hall. Later Fred Oliver there, as 
wherever he taught, had a very large school. Its present teacher, 
who has been there several years, is Samuel Bentley. A good 
school was usually maintaind at Antioch Church, especially in 
the days of the Rogers. Concord was another neighborhood that 
usually employed good teachers. John and William Hanhon and 
John Hunter were for years good teachers who taught in 
different parts of the county. But the ranking school of the 
county was the Central Institute, a Baptist high school, located 
on the Plank Road, twelve miles north of Wetumpka. It was 
instituted and fostered by the Central Baptist Association from 
1854 to 1860, when it was sold to Prof. Thomas C. Bragg, who 
for several years maintained its high standard. The building 
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two story brick structure. There 
was alsp a good female academy under Mr., Walkley kept up 
here, contemporaneous with the Institute, which was a male 
institutibh. After the establishment of the Public School System 
of Alabama in 1866, thefe has been a steady improvement S 
the schools of the county. In more recent years, since Good- 
water has become a place of mercantile importance, it has had 
a good graded school to dispense learning among its young. At 
one time while Capt. John H. Clisby lived in the Weogufka coun¬ 
try they had a good school, there, taught by Thomas Crawford, 
a smart man and in some respects a rare genius. 


Among the schools of note, but of brief existence, was an 
academic one established, by Rev. McAlpine, a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister, at Pine Flat, near the fine home of John A. Graham. He 
was followed by Rev. A. G. Brewer in 1850. It was consolidated 

with the Nixburg school,, in 1851. 


The exact dates of the organization of the first churches 
^nnot be given, but it was as early as 1834 that Smyrna, near 
Goodwater, was constituted. It is believed to be the oldest 
church of the county outside of Wetumpka. The Baptists were 
a 1 united at this time, and the agitation on missions was just 
beginning. A convention is said to have been held with this 
church in 1835, and an association formed, but its name has not 
been preserved. In the split that came some years later, Smyrna 
went with the anti-mission party, who call themselves “Primi¬ 
tive Baptists.” It has so remained, and still exists at the old 
location. There is a large cemetery attached. 


Bethel is thought to have been constituted not long after 
and still remains located in the edge of Brooksville. It also 
went with the Primitives. There is a large cemetery here. 


Antioch west of Nixburg was constituted about the time of 
the other two. The Association is said to have met with it in 
1837, when the feeling upon missions produced so much con¬ 
tusion, that Luke Haynie, a preacher among them, induced a 
dissolution. The church dissolved some years later. No other 
association was formed until 1845, when the Central came into 
existence, and later the. Primitives formed the Wetumpka 
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Near this same time Shiloh was formed, some three miles 
north of Nixburg, and had a number of prominent families 
connected with it for some years. The first session of the Cen¬ 
tral Association was held and it was formed here in 1845. The 
strife on the mission question had grown in intensity, until 
fellowship was destroyed, and a separation became necessary. 
Some churches as bodies were for missions, some for anti¬ 
missions ; some were divided, and mutually withdrew from each 
other, the majority holding the property and church records, the 
others either forming new churches, or going to some neighbor¬ 
ing church of affinity. Even families divided, husbands and 
wives, and parents and children not unfrequently going with 
different factions. William Salter and James P. Goggans re¬ 
mained with the missionaries, their wives went with the others. 
A preacher of the missionary once came to Goggans^ seeking 
lodging, and made the plea to the madam saying, ‘‘I am on 
the Lord's business." She replied, “If the Lord has put his 
business in your hands I think he has made a very poor choice." 


James F. Edens was a member, minister, and for a time 
pastor of Shiloh, but went with the Primitives. John Bates then 
became pastor and after him Benj. H. Wilson. He called the 
meeting in October 1845 with Shiloh church that resulted in 
the formation of the Central Association which became by far 
the most influential and numerous religious body in the county. 
Joseph Hill was a minister in Shiloh, who died a few years 
back having passed more than a hundred years of life, and last 
year Stephen D. Ray died over ninety who was in the constitu¬ 
tion of the church. Obadiah Moore and David Radford were 
ministers, once members. The church has not been so strong 
since the war as before, and the population changed so that 
thirty years or more ago it changed its location, going several 
miles north. There was a large cemetery at the old location, 
and a good many of Coosa's prominent citizens are buried there. 


Those who took sides with the Primitives from Shiloh went 
into the organization of Fish Pond, which took its name from 
the Indian town. This has continued its existence, and has been 
a strong church. There has been kept up an annual singing by 
Mr. Albert Holloway for about fifty-eight years, on the first 
Sunday in May, It is the most noted gathering in all this region 
of country. The people come for miles in all directions, and 
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bring their baskets of dinner, spending the day in singing, eat¬ 
ing, and social enjoyment. The cemetery here is large. 

Mount Carmel was also one of the early churches, and sided 
with the Primitives. But little is known of it. 

Friendship church was in existence in 1846. It was between 
Sockapatoy and Bradford’s, and once had a strong membership, 
but was depleted by death and removals, until it dissolved in 
1870. Patrick McKinney, Wm. Corbet, and Sami. Gray, with 
their families, were among its last members. 

Harmoney was constituted about 1846 or 1847 in the eastern 
part of the county, several miles from Brooksville. For a long 
time John H. Colley, one of its members, was its pastor. He died 
at an advanced age just a few years since, and is buried in its 

cemetery. A few years back the church was moved nearer 
Brooksville. 

Good Hope church was in the southeastern part of the 
county, eight miles west of Tallassee. It was a good strong 
church, in a pretty part of the county, and had a good mem¬ 
bership. Five entered the ministry from its membership, Benj. 
Timmerman, Y. D. Harrington, Joseph Norton, Calvin Swin- 
dall, and 0. C. Swindall. Others have been ordained since the 
church was cut off into Elmore. There is a well kept cemetery 
attached. In 1871, and for two or more years, it had four deacons 

over eighty years old, Mr. Fielder, Norton, Timmerman, and 
Chas. Gregory. 


Union church was one of the very early churches, and was 
in the constitution of the Association. It was located a mile 
above Central, until after the Central Institute had been estab¬ 
lished, when it was moved down to the village. This was a 
good church with a strong membership before the establish¬ 
ment of the school. Afterward it was very strong, so many 
persons of means and influence going there to educate their 
families. It once had seven ordained ministers members of it, 
Joseph Bankston, James Russell, Platt Stout, James Jeter, A. t! 
Holmes, B. T. Smith, and Bright Skipper. Joseph Bozeman, who 
died a few years since, the popular and beloved pastor of the first 
Baptist church at Meridian, began his religious life here. There 
are two cemeteries belonging to this church. 
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Mt. Gilead, several miles northeast of Central, was another 
one of the early churches. It is Primitive, and located in a 
pretty place. It has never been a strong church. It has a 
cemetery. 

The time when Concord was constituted is not known. It 
joined the Central Association in 1848, but it existed before, that 
time. It was for a series of years one of the strong churches 
intellectually, financially, and numerically; and though it has 
lost in these particulars, it is still a good church. Sterling 
Speer was ordained here, and was a young growing minister in 
power, when cut off by death. The cemetery is large. 

Salem joined the association in 1848, but the writer is of 
opinion it had an earlier existence. It was not far from Hatchett 
Creek, and between Rockford and Weogufka. It was never a 
strong church, but had some fine members. 

Poplar Springs was constituted in 1848, and grew rapidly, 
so that in a few years it had a larger membership than any 
other in the Association, Meetings of wonderful power used to 
be held, such as the writer has seldom seen elsewhere. For 
several years a number of the members had temporary houses 
built, and had meetings just after the order of Camp meetings. 
They usually had able pastors, until an unfortunate disturbance 
led to a split in the church which has never been entirely healed. 
Many of its influential members moved away and died. Rev. 
J. R. Steely, Hardy Jones, and J. M. Butler were members. 
The cemetery is large. 

Mt. Zion was established about 1849, about eight miles 
northeast of Wetumpka. It was in a pretty belt of pine land. 
Rev. Joel Nichols and Robert Stewart were members. Nichols 
was baptized at Old Elam church, near Montgomery, in 1824. 
The church went down soon after the war. 

There was, for a time from 1849, a Missionary Baptist 
church called Bethel, but its location and history are unknown to 
the writer. 

Antioch chur^ was constituted in 1849, about 12 miles 
nearly north of Wetumpka. It still exists, and has been a good 
church, and once had a strong ihembefship ih the days of the 
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;Rpgers, Lawsons, Holifields, ^nd Hpltzclaws. There is a swell- 
kept cemetery here, .1 "■ * 

Weogufka was one of the early constituted churches, being 
nearly as old as the white settlement, but*did hot join the Central 
Association from the Mulberry until 1849. It was a strong 
church for a number of years, but became weakened by the 
death and removal of a number of the Taylors, Cdlfees, Mooneys, 
Lindseys, Hughes, Calloways, and Thompsons. It is on Weoguf- 

ka Creek not far from where the Rockford and Marble Valley 
road crossos it. Its cemetery is large, ? 

In 1850 three new Baptist churches were constituted, Rock¬ 
ford, Shady Grove, and Bethesda. Rockfbrd church never had 
a large membership at any time, but it was always an active, 
progressive body, and exerted a strong and good influence in 
the Association. It has sent into the ministry Geo. 0. Brewer, 
J. P. Shaffer, and Chas. Bentley. Shady Grove was five miles 
below Rockford, to the west of the Turnpike. Though a good 
church, it was never a strong one. Bethesda was constituted 
in 1849, near Brooksyille, and is still .in good condition. Rev. 
Harius Martin, who has been clerk of the Association so, long, 
joined here, a boy, was set apart to the ministry, and has served 
it as pastor a number of years. Catt Smith was a member 
here and was perhaps ordained here. There is a large cemetery 

here, Rockford, Bethesda, ,a^d Shady Grove each have ceme¬ 
teries. 

Paint Creek and Providence were organized in 1851, and 
that year united with the Association. Paint Creek was near 
the creek of the same name, in the northwestern part of the 
county, and only maintained an existence for about six years. 
Providence is in. what is now the southwestern part of the 
county, then the western, and not far from the Coosa River, 

on the River Road. There is a cemetery here, in which some 
of the very early settlers are buried. 

Mt. Olive was constituted in 1852, and the name of the 
church has been placed upon the neighborhood and post office. 
This has been a good church from the start, and has had no 
lapses such as often mark the history of churches. W. C. Brown 
has been a leading member and deacon since soon after its organi- 
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zation. Rev. J. W. Fulmer has been a minister in her member¬ 
ship about thirty-five years. The cemetery is large. 


Mt. Zion was a few miles from where Eclectic now is, and 
for some years was a right flourishing church, but it finally 
dissolved, and went into other neighboring churches. A few 
years after the war another church was constituted near by, 
called Antioch No. 2. But it has since been absorbed by Eclectic. 

Union Springs joined the Central Association in 1853 from 
the Mulberry. It was constituted in the early settlement of the 
country, not far from Marble Valley, It is in a good country, 
and has been a strong church during most of its existence. The 
neighborhood and church were right much disturbed just after 
the war by what was known as Shermanism, originated by Mr. 
Sherman, a sort of religious fanatic, who claimed to possess 
wonder working power, and denounced right earnestly the exist¬ 
ing order of things in the churches. 

In 1855, in the present limits of Goodwater, a church called 
Spring Hill was constituted, and continued a few years, but never 
became strong enough to build a good house or keep up the 
organization. After Goodwater became a place of business in 
1883 a church was constituted, that has become a strong church, 
with a good building, costing several thousand dollars. 

In 1857, about six miles below Sylacauga, Bethany church 
was formed, and did right well for a time. At the close of the 
war, political differences caused a rupture ending in the split of 
the church. Those who were of the Republican sentiment held 
the house, but the others organized what has since been known 
as Macedonia, a very good, though weak church, Bethany did 
not survive long. 


In 1858, a church was constituted near Travelers Rest, on 
the Trace, called Sardis, but it never became a church of strength. 
There was one constituted at Mt, Moriah, some four miles below 
Weogufka church, on the same creek. While it has kept up its 
organization it never became a church of much power, and for 
a good many years has been a member of an Association organ¬ 
ized in opposition to progressive church work. 
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Lebanon church was constituted in 1869, below Buyckville 
on the Trace, on a beautiful site, surrounded by a pretty country. 
It has been a prosperous church, though never very strong. 
Within the past few years a trouble arose among them, leading 
finally to a split, each party claiming to be the church. This, 
of course, is a bar to the progress of either. 

Southwest from Rockford, about nine miles east of the 
Jackson Trace, there was a church established named Wayside. 
While never very strong, it was able to maintain a fairly vig¬ 
orous life from just before the opening of the war until within 
some years past it has become stronger. 

No churches were constituted during the progress of the 
war, but in the summer of 1865, Olive Branch, a little below 
Shady Grove, westward, was organized, but it never became 
strong, being too much circumscribed in territory. There was 
another a few miles east of Union Springs, in the northern part 

of the county, called Holly Springs, but neither did it ever accom¬ 
plish much. 

Hatchett Creek church began its existence in 1868, near 
the mouth of that large creek. It never became a church of 
strength. 

Pour Baptist churches of the Primitive order have already 
been named among those early constituted in the county, viz.: 
Smyrna, Fish Pond, Alt. Gilead, and Bethel. There were others 
constituted at a later date, but the time, and other facts have 
not been obtained. There is a church of this order below Buyck¬ 
ville a few miles, which was in existence in the fifties. Swamp 
Creek is a church near the creek of the same name, between 
the Turnpike and Trace, that had an existence as early as the 
fifties. It is not nor has it been very strong. Mt. Pleasant is 
another in the neighborhood of McAdory’s, but its history is 
unknown. Pleasant Hill, about Bazemore’s Crossroads, had an 
existence probably in the forties or earlier, as Foscue and the 
Bazemores were members, and they were early in the country. 
Marble Valley likely had an early origin, but the writer has 
only known of it since about the opening of the war. Liberty 
Hill, on the Smith’s Ferry road Si/g miles west of Rockford, was 
constituted sometime after the war, probably not more tha n 
twenty-five years ago. If there are others in the county they 
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are unknoiro. to the writer. This denomination is not very 
strong in the couiity, but numbered among its members,. ^ good 
many very valuable citizens. 

'■ .. ^ ‘ ‘ ! ■ ' • . *• II .* 


The M. E. Church, South, is the next most numerous-and 
influential denomination to the Missionary Baptists in the county, 
but the writer, after soliciting several of its people to give in¬ 
formation, whom he thought could and would, has failed to 
get what he desired, for it was his wish to have given briefly a 
statement of the churches of the different denomination^^, and 
their location, as he has of the Baptists. He searched the .“His¬ 
tory of Methodism,” by West, for it, and failed there. So he 
can only give such as is recollected by him. Some of the first 
comers who knew Rev. Mr. Willis, say that as early as 1835 
he came a missionary of the Methodists and labored in Oakchoy 
and Nixburg neighborhoods, and succeeded in forming the church 
'at Nixburg, and at Jordan’s. He was a relative of the Siittles 
on the maternal side. 


It is presumed that the first M. E. Church was the one at 
Nixburg. This existed perhaps as early as 1834 or 1835. It 
.was later made a church of the Methodist Protestant denoniina- 
tion, by its leading members adopting the tenets of that,body. 
It was for a good while a strong church of that order, and was 
the leading church at Nixburg. There is a large cemetery there 
in which sleep a number of those who figured in the early set¬ 
tlement of Coosa. Camp meetings were held at Nixburg for 
a few years about 1850, and before. ., 

A few miles southwest of Nixburg, there was a good Atrdhg 
Church that was called Ebenezer, but often spoken of as Ellis 
Chapel, from two prominent members familiarly called “Uncles 
Ben and Nathan Ellis.” This has always been noted for its con¬ 
gregations. There is a large cemetery there. 

In the neighborhood of Reuben Jordan and the Spiveys, 
between Nixburg and Elkahatchie, there was a M. E. Church 
established about 1837 or 1838, called Wesley Chapel. This was 
a good strong church. In 1847 a Camp Ground Was established 
here, and continued seven years. It is claimed there were 48 
conversions the first meeting. Willis gathered this body, to¬ 
gether. (History of Methodism, p, 675.) 
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The writer attended a meeting here in 1860. 

Still farther northeast, later, there was and is another 
church with a good membership, in the neighborhood of Mr. 
William Rogers. This is close to the county line. 

There is another church near where Shiloh now stands, 
about 81/2 miles east of Rockford, but this church has been 
organized probably since the war. About half way between that 
and Rockford, there is another called Mt. Pisgah, on the Rock¬ 
ford and Kelly ton road, as is the one just before named. This 
church has been noted for good meetings and congregations. 
There was a M. P. Church near here, once with a large 
membership. 

A Methodist church existed from an early date about Socka- 
patoy and Bradford which had a membership in which there 
was both property and culture. It is thought, but not known, 
that a church of this order was near where Goodwater now is. 
One is there now. 

The first church at Rockford was a Methodist church, be¬ 
gun about 1839. It held sway until 1850, but from then the 
Baptists took the lead. They have, however, always kept up 
their existence. 

At Hanover from an early period they have had a church 
with a good membership called Andrew Cjiapel. There is an¬ 
other up in the Mt. Olive neighborhood, and one built in the latter 
fifties between Hanover and Rockford, called Sears^ Chapel for 
John Sears, the noted Millwright. At each of these churches 
there is a cemetery. A large stone shaft marks the resting 
place of Sears, the leading spirit. 

There is a Methodist church also not far from the Weogufka 
church, but its name or date is not known. There is also one 
in Marble Valley, and one in the neighborhood of Stewartville. 

There was a church below Traveler's Rest probably called 
Lykes Chapel, where John Lykes had his membership, and an¬ 
other in the neighborhood of. Varners, nearer the river. Still 
lower down, in the neighborhood of the Olivers, Knights, Han¬ 
nons, and Whetstones, there was another with a well-to-do 
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membership. About a mile east of Buyckville, there was a 
chapel, but it was never strong. 

Between Buyckville and Mr. Humphries there was a Chapel 
that for a series of years was a strong body called Providence 
Church. Here Mr. Humphries had his membership. Above this, 
not far from the Turnpike, was the Speers Chapel. In the 
Murchison neighborhood there was an old church, still perhaps 
existing, but the name not known. 

At Brooksville there is a Methodist church, which was among 
the early places of worship in the county, though never very 
strong. There was a Methodist church remembered near Dr. 
Edwards, above Central, and one now in Eclectic, that had 
been there long before Eclectic was thought of, when that was 
part of Coosa. Eli and Fletcher Williams and Kidd and Whet¬ 
stone were members. Another near the Plank Road, to which 
McCain, Thornton, and the Rev. Barney Elliott belonged, existed 
for years before the war. These are all that are remembered, 
but there were probably others. The following facts are obtained 
from the ‘‘History of Methodism,” viz.: 

The first circuit rider sent to Coosa Circuit was Rev. James 
P, McGehee, for 1839, the year the circuit was created; 1841, Rev. 
George W. R. Smith; 1842-43, Revs. Jessee Ellis and Edward 
W. Barr; 1844, Theophilus Moody and J. W. Ellis; 1845, John 
Hunter and William Ira Powers. The writer remembers that 
John Hunter and James Towles were on the circuit in 1854 or 
1855. 

The Methodist Protestants had churches as remembered by 
the writer, one at Nixburg already spoken of. They also had 
one at Pine Grove, east of Nixburg a few miles, where the large 
Nolan family had their reunion in 1902. There was one near 
Rev. Albert Crumpler's, east of Turnpike, called Pleasant Hill, 
which was for some years a right strong body, where large 
congregations gathered. There was another at Concord, about 
41/4 miles east of Rockford. And one 4 or 5 miles north of 
Nixburg, and Flint Hill, about five miles west of Rockford. 
There were probably others but are not now remembered. This 
denomination has not been so strong since the war, for just after 
it, a large number went into the M. E. South, as much, contended 
for by the Protestants in their organization, had been iiicor- 
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porated into the M. E. System. Most of the talented ministers 
of the Protestants, and many of its ablest laymen, went over. 
Rev. Albert Grumpier, A. G. Brewer, James Vanzandt, David, 
Messer, and William Nolan were the principal resident ministers. 

Of the Presbyterians,: the first church was at Carolina, 
and for a time it was a strong church, but death and removals 
finally broke it down. The writer has been told that Alexander 
Smith deeded the land for the graveyard that was used by 
them, and has since been used by others. Presbyterians in our 
section have not been given to occupying the country like Bap¬ 
tists and Methodists. The Presbyterians have another church 
above Sockapatoy called Webster, that had a pretty good mem¬ 
bership, and still continues, unless the church at Goodwater has 
absorbed it. 

There was a church also between Weogufka and Marble 
Valley that was kept up for some time from as early as the 
fifties. It may still be in existence. Later there was another 
established at what was called Pine Flat, three miles above Nix- 
burg. This was named McAlpine, and yet exists. There is a 
cemetery there. If there were other Presbyterian churches in 
the county the writer has not been able to learn, except the 
small organizations of Cumberlands at Nixburg, Sockapatoy, and 
Rockford, kept up by Jonathun Mitchell for a number of years. 
He was a very earnest consecrated man. 

r 

It is not known by the writer whether the “Christians or 
Campbellites” ever succeeded in establishing any churches in 
the county or not, or others than those named. It would have 
been much more satisfactory to have given a better view of the 
churches than has been given, for their influence has had much 
to do with changing the drinking and rowdy habits that pre- 
A’ailed in so many places for many years. Most crossroads, and 
many other places had their drinking shops, and Saturdays and 
public days had much that was bacchanalian about them. The 
improvement went on gradually, until the temperance agitation 
from about 1848 to 1854 gave it a rapid forward movement. 
By 1856 the crossroads doggeries, as they were called, were 
mostly gone. Since the war there has not been anything like 
the old practices of drunken rowdyism that prvailed earlier. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

! ! I TIMES OF POLITICAL EXCITEMENT 

Coosa seems to have had no representative in the Legislature 
before 1837, but the writer has failed to learn any reason there¬ 
for. It would be a pleasure to give a sketch of each race about 
which interest gathered, if facts could be obtained, but in absence 
thereof must be content with such as can be had. 

r> 

In 1837 and 1838, W. W. Morris was elected without oppo¬ 
sition and without excitement to the House of 'Representatives. 
The elections and terms of office then were annual. The senator 
for that time was Daniel E. Watrous of Shelby. In 1839 some 
interest sprang up, for there were three candidates for the 
House, W. W. Morris standing for re-election, and Ambrose 
B. Dawson, another lawyer, opposed him. They were both 
Democrats. Samuel S. Graham was a candidate for a while, 
but in a letter came down, claiming he had been persecuted, 
and that of a religious nature. Dawson was elected by a small 
majority. J. W. Campbell was elected sheriff, and was opposed 
by M. B. Casey and Iver D. Patterson. 

In 1840, judging by the silence of the papers (and there was 
one for each party in the county), there was not much excite¬ 
ment. W. W. Morris and A. B. Dawson were candidates again, 
and for the first time a Whig candidate ran as such. This was 
A. R. Coker. Morris was elected, receiving 364 votes, while 
Dawson had only 173, and Coker 258. 

In 1841, Lewis Kennedy, Dr. John H. Thomas, William S. 
Kyle, Dr. H. N. Norris, and William L. Yancey were all can¬ 
didates for the House. The papers do not indicate that there 
\vas any special issue, party or otherwise. Yancey was a Demo¬ 
crat, and the writer knows Kyle was a Whig. Two of the 
candidates, Thomas and Norris, received no vote. Kennedy 
received 155 votes, Kyle 95, and Yancey 596. Henry W. Cox 
was a candidate for Circuit Clerk at this election, but failed. 

There was a good deal of interest in the election of 1843, 
especially in the senatorial race. W. L. Yancey and W. W. Morris 
opposed each other. The issue between them, both being Demo¬ 
crats, was on the question of “white basis.” Those known ai- 
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There was quite an interest taken in an election in the Spring 
of 1860. The Legislature changed the law so as to do away with 
the County Court, and substituted the Probate Court. This 
threw J. W. Suttle out of his judgeship, so he became a candi¬ 
date for Probate Judge, and was opposed by Capt. Samuel 
Spigener. It was a closely contested race, but Suttle won. 

The feeling ran high in 1851. The excitement on the slavery 
question had been freshly aroused by the admission of California 
as a free State, and by the change in regard to territories. Those 
who strongly contended for Southern interests were called ‘‘Fire- 
eaters,'’ and the others were denominated “Unionists.’’ Neil 
S. Graham and Henry W. Cox were the Democratic Fire-eating 
candidates, and George Johnson was a Whig Unionist, but his 
associate is forgotten. Public speakings occurred over the 
county, and each side was anxious to win. But again Johnson 
was beaten by only a vote or two. Hawk Dawson was a candi¬ 
date for sheriff in this race but was beaten. It is thought that 
A. B. Nicholson ran in this race again for the House. 


In 1853, James R. Powell ran for the Senate, and Col, Wil¬ 
liam Garrett and James Weaver for the House. There was a 
Methodist preacher named Smith and William Knight of Nix- 
burg who ran also, but it is not now remembered whether they 
ran as Whigs, or simply on a temperance issue. They were 
opposed to the Sons of Temperance and other temperance organi- 
zations. Quite an excitement on the subject prevailed for a 
year or two. The two named were leaders, and made the issue 
prominent, as an effort to interfere with the rights of the people 
in attempting to put down whiskey. The others were not cham¬ 
pions of the temperance side, and so ignored the issue. The 
three first named were elected. Garrett was elected Speaker 
of the House. 

In 1855 there was much interest; for Knownothingism was 
in flower. In the early part of the year a large percentage of 
the people had united with the secret political order known as 
“Know-Nothings.” The main feature of their platform was op¬ 
position to foreigners and Catholics for office, and the party’s 
name was “The American Party,” but received the popular title 
of “Know-Nothings” from the answer to be given to all ques¬ 
tioners prying into it, “I don't know.” Joseph H. Bradford and 
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another whose name I do not remember were its candidates for 
the House, and a full ticket was in the field for all the offices. 
In the opening, it looked as though the new party would have 
a walkover, as the lodges were numerous, and the members obli¬ 
gated to support the candidates put out by them. But before the 
election, most of the Democrats had withdrawn from the lodges, 
and had rallied to the support of Neil S. Graham and George 
Taylor, who were elected over their opponents. A good many 
Whigs did not go into the new party, and voted with the Demo¬ 
crats from then on, as the Whigs as a party may be said to have 
largely abandoned the field from then, except in, the struggle 

for a new rally under the Bell and Everett ticket in 1860. Brad¬ 
ford took his defeat hardly. 


The race of 1857 was a very exciting one because of a 
breach in the Democratic ranks. Conventions and caucuses had 
not yet become a rule for getting out candidates by political 
parties. But there were leaders who were trying to make them 
so, and who, in such as had been held, were manipulating in the 
interest of themselves. Geo. E. Brewer, then County Superin¬ 
tendent, had been active in getting the Democrats to leave the 
lodges, and return to the old party, was in the beat meeting 
for Rockford, by far the strongest Democratic beat in the county. 
He offered in the beat meeting resolutions acquiescing in the 
Convention which had been called, but instructing the delegates 
at the Convention to oppose future calls of Conventions except 
in extreme cases where party principles were imperiled. He 
argued that to make them habitual would subvert the funda¬ 
mental idea of popular elections, and really place affairs in the 
hands of a few manipulators, as was already in evidence from 
what had transpired. While the resolutions were in harmony 
with the sentiments of the most of the meeting, it was thought 
best not to so instruct the delegates, as the Convention might 
conclude that Rockford proposed to dictate because of her 
strength. Brewer was sent as one of the delegates from the 
beat. He was honest in his opinion, and the history of events 
since the system has been adopted, has proved the position true. 

When the Convention met, before the organization was per¬ 
fected, one of these leaders announced that he had heard such 
resolutions had been offered, and the author was there as a 
delegate. He made an impassioned speech, denouncing the sen- 
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timent as being wrong, and that those who held such views should 
not be allowed a seat. Brewer replied to it, and said if the 
sentiment of the speaker was that of the body they need not 
refuse him a seat, for he quit the Know-Nothings because they 
required the voter to submit his private judgment and right 
under our government into the hands of others. He held the 
franchise a sacred trust in the hands of the citizen, to be safely 
guarded for the good of his own and coming generations. Failing 
to get a repudiation of the utterances of the one attacking, 
Brewer retired from the meeting before it began to work. After 
withdrawing he felt that if the matter stopped there he would 
be misunderstood—that he had nothing to expect from those 
dominating—and being ambitious to play a part in the future 
politics of the county, he announced himself, the same day, 
as a candidate for the House, and afterward published appoint¬ 
ments for every beat, and challenged the nominees for a dis¬ 
cussion, which was accepted. He felt that in such discussion he 
could make the people see the correctness of his views, and 
whether he won the election or not, he would win a respect for 
his opinions, and not be politically dead. The result justified 
his judgment. Soon other candidates came out until there was 
a full ticket. The nominees were Daniel Crawford for Senate 
(he was not opposed), Alexander Smith, Evan Calfee, and Wil¬ 
liam M. Barnes for the House ; opposed by Geo. E. Brewer, Wil¬ 
liam Adkins, and Rev. Robert Stewart. T. T. Wall was the 
nominee for sheriff, and was opposed by David S. Griffin on 
the independent ticket. The race started with a high degree of 
interest, and waxed warmer and warmer as the campaign con¬ 
tinued. The fight was made mainly at Brewer and Griffin. 
Brewer's presumption, a boy opposing the county convention, 
and its nominees among the most substantial citizens, was pre¬ 
posterous. But such was the vigor of his attacks on their 
position, and the strength of the defense of his own, that his 
opponents soon learned their mistake as to having a walk¬ 
over. The people turned out enmass to the speakings, many go¬ 
ing from one to another for days together. By the election fever 
heat had been reached. Smith and Calfee were electd by the 
nominees, but Brewer beat Barnes. Griffin and Wall tied in 
the popular vote, and Wilson, the sheriff, had to give the casting 
vote. It was regarded as doubtful for a time as to which would 
get it, but he finally gave it to Wall. Griffin contested on the 
ground of illegal votes for Wall, but Wall gained in the trial. 
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Brewer’s seat in the Legislature was contested in the House 
on the ground of ineligibility, being County Superintendent at 
the time of election. His defense was that the Superintendent 
of Education for a county was not an office under the State 
as contemplated by the Constitution, but a municipal regulation 
of the county. The Judiciary Committee of the House, to which 
the case was referred, divided, the majority, with Judge Jones 
of Mobile as chairman, reported in agreement with Mr. Brewer’s 
claim; but the minority, with Judge Martin of Talladega as 
leader, took the position that it was an office under the pur¬ 
view of the Constitution, and that Brewer was not entitled 
to a seat. The discussion in the House on the two reports was 
a masterly one on both sides. When the vote was taken the 
majority report was adopted by a vote of 47 to 40. This gave 
Brewer his seat. 

The interest in the election of 1857 did not die out with 
the election, but was kept alive until the next, in 1859, when 
the most exciting race was had that has ever occurred in the 
county; and is yet remembered well by even the boys and girls 
of that day. It is still talked of after nearly fifty years have 
passed. Not only were the feelings of the men enlisted, but 
the ladies, the children, and even many of the negroes took a 
deep interest, and were declared partisans of one side or the 
other. When the Convention met there was a large concourse 
besides the members and candidates. In classifying the senators 
in the last session, Mr. Crawford drew the short term, so that a 
senator was to be elected as well as members of the House. 
Garrett was nominated for the Senate. He had been several 
times clerk of the House when a young man, was Secretary of 
State twelve years, and was Speaker of the House in 1853, 
and was regarded a very strong man. Alexander Smith, Calvin 
Humphries, and Wesley D. Walden were nominated for the 
House. After the nomination, some of the leading men of the 
Convention were talking to Mr. Brewer, and said rather exult¬ 
antly to him, “Well, you will be apt to try for the Senate this 
time, and we have nominated the man that can beat you.” He 
replied, “It had not been my intention to run for the Senate 
this time, but did you say you had nominated Colonel Garrett 
with the intention of beating me?” They replied, “Yes.” “Well, 
he shall have the opportunity, then. I now announce myself for 
the Senate,” said he. Announcements for speaking all over 
the country were made, and Colonel Garrett was invited to meet 
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Mr. Brewer in discussion. He accepted, and at most places large 
crowds assembled, and many went from place to place. Every¬ 
body took sides. The interest reached into the border counties 
and even beyond. The friends of Colonel Garrett could not bear 
for him to be beaten by a stripling, and every effort was put 
forth not only by those of the county, but men of influence from 
other counties came over to help, and even J. L. M. Curry, 
candidate for Congress, threw a part of each speech he made in 
the county into the scale in Garrett^s favor. But in spite of 
all the odds against, Brewer defeated him. There were running 
for the House on the ticket with Mr. Brewer, Capt. Samuel 
Spigener, Wm. S. Sarsenett, and T. U. T. McCain. These were 
beaten by a small majority. Any citizen of the time will say 
there was never so much interest before or after. The children 
at school were for either Brewer or Garrett, and many were 
the discussions among them as to the merits and prospects of 
their favorites. 


The Montgomery Mail had a cut made of a floating United 
States flag of large size, with a booming cannon firing a vic¬ 
torious salute. It was made with the full expectation that Hon. 
Thomas Judge would defeat Hon. David C. Clopton for Congress 
in the Third Congressional District. But Clopton won. Hooper 
hoisted his cut over the election of Mr. Brewer, saying substam 
tially: ^‘This cut was prepared in the confident expectation that 
the Hon. Thomas J. Judge would win the race over the Hon. 
David C. Clopton but this expectation has failed, to our dis¬ 
appointment, and it cannot be used for the purpose originally 
intended. But the next most important race in the State to 
that of the Third District, was the senatorial one in Coosa 
between Mr. Brewer and Colonel Garrett, and we gladly use it 
to announce the success of Mr. Brewer.^’ 


When the Legislature met, Mr. Brewer^s seat was again con¬ 
tested, as he was not twenty-seven years old at the time of the 
election, and the Constitution required that a senator should be 
twenty-seven years of age. Brewer’s defense was, that though 
not of the required age at the time of the election, he reached 
it before taking the oath of office, which made him a senator. 
The election was only one of the steps toward it, taking the oath 
and being seated made him a senator. He held his seat. 
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The election for delegates to the Convention of January 
1861, was attended with much interest, for while all were 
Southern in feeling, and believed the South seriously wronged 
already by what had been done, and to be worse wronged when 
the sentiments of the now dominant Republican party should 
take shape by its enactments, there was a feeling on the part of 
many that secession was not the remedy for the evil, and espe¬ 
cially separate State action. Almost all believed in the right to 
secede, but some thought that cooperation on the part of the 
slaveholding States should be secured before taking action. These 
were called the “Cooperating Party.” Others believed that each 
State had a right to secede from the Union, which was a volun¬ 
tary compact among the States of the Union upon the terms set 
forth in the Constitution, and that each State had separately 
agreed to these terms when they entered the Union, and that a 
dissolution could only be had by separate State action, as a 
State for itself should decide if the terms of the compact had 
been violated, and that cooperation must follow such separate 
action. The matter was earnestly and gravely discussed, the 
advocates of cooperation claiming that though the right for 
separate action existed, the policy was not good. The coopera- 
tionists succeeded in electing John B. Leonard, Albert Crumpler, 
and George Taylor. When the vote on the ordinance of secession 
was reached each of these delegates voted for it. 

With the exception of the election in 1874, when the Demo¬ 
crats rescued the State from the “Carpet Bag” dominion, the 
elections from this time passed off quietly, or at least with no 
more than the usual interest awakened by personal preferences, 
until the campaigns when the question of supremacy of the 
Democratic or Populistic parties was being decided. Feelings 
became very strongly enlisted, and for several elections it sur¬ 
passed any others except those mentioned in which Mr. Brewer, 
was before the people. 
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CHAPTER IX 

MEN OF SPECIAL NOTE IN COOSA 

Coosa has contributed a number of men who have figured 
more or less conspicuously in public affairs, some of whom took 
rank among the leading men of our country. It is therefore^ 
right that a chapter should be devoted to their memory, that 
they and their deeds be not forgotten, and that the citizens of' 
the county may feel a just pride in those who have added lustre^ 
to her name. About the nativity of some of these nothing is 
known, and not much else except the part taken by them in 
public life, and therefore not much can be said. Where more 
is known more will be briefly said. Most of them were known 
personally by the writer, but he acknowledges very cheerfulljr 
that he is indebted to Brewer’s “Alabama,” Garrett’s “Reminis¬ 
cences of Public Men in Alabama,” and “Memorial Record of' 
Alabama” for information about many of them. They will be 
spoken of in the order in which they came before the public, 
rather than alphabetically, since this course will keep men and 
the events in which they had a part better before the mind of’ 
the reader. 


Howell Rose 

Pursuing this plan, Howell Rose naturally takes precedence. 
He was a native of North Carolina, where he was born in 1791, 
but was early brought to Putnam County, Georgia, by his par¬ 
ents. He came to Alabama in 1816, settling just west of We- 
tumpka in Autauga County, In 1819 he was elected to the Senate 
as a member of the first Legislature that convened in the State 
- after its admission into the Union. He held the place three 
years, but then retired from public life, devoting himself to^ 
business so successfully that he became very wealthy. He re¬ 
moved to Coosa in 1834, and was the most wealthy citizen of the 
county and among those of the State. He settled about four- 
miles above Wetumpka, near the Indian town of Little Tallas- 
see. He started life poor, but his wife brought him some 
property, but the most of his great estate of land, slaves, and 
money were the outcome of his industry and management. His 
estate (after the freedom of his slaves, the loss and deprecia¬ 
tion of the war) at his death was estimated at $400,000.00. 
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In 1843 the people induced him to offer for the House, and 
he was elected. Yancey was in the Senate at the time. Rose 
continued in the House through 1843-44-45, making a vigorous 
effort to have the capitol removed from Tuscaloosa to Wetumpka. 
For awhile there was strong hopes of success, but Montgomery 
secured the prize. After this, though feeling interest and tak¬ 
ing an active part in a private way in politics, he was no more 
before the public for office. In his person he was tall, of a 
large, well proportioned frame, and had a commanding appear¬ 
ance. He was a man of strong mind, firm convictions, indomita¬ 
ble will, and earnest in his likes and dislikes. He was brusque 
in speech, uttering his thoughts without much regard to whether 
it would please or offend the hearer. He was devoid of policy 
which shapes itself to the thoughts of others. When once of¬ 
fended he was almost implacable. Mr. Thompson, a fine artist 
of Wetumpka, painted, by agreement, a splendid full length por¬ 
trait of Rose standing by the side of a horse he had ridden in 
the chase. One hand was on the horse's withers, holding the 
bridle reins. The other held the gun, the butt of which rested 
on the ground. There laid, at his feet a fine stag just killed, 
the blood oozing from the hole where the ball had entered; and 
around him a pack of panting hounds, watching the victim they 
had chased to his death. The painting was good, the scene 
natural, and the finish of the picture was that peculiarly bright 
tone which characterized Thompson's paintings. Before the 
painting was completed Thompson had done something that of¬ 
fended Rose, and he refused to take the picture. Suit was 
brought, but he fought the case from court to court. When 
judgment went against him of course payment had to be made, 
but he would not then have the picture, and a good while 
afterward the writer saw it in the studio. 


Some people depredated much on a large body of woodland 
lying some miles above Wetumpka, hauling pine off of it to 
their homes and to Wetumpka for sale. He ran ditches around 
it for miles where it was exposed, to protect his pine. Still 
some would trespass. Going along the road one day he met a 
lad with a wagon load of lightwood that he was satisfied had 
been taken from his premises. He deliberately set fire to the 
load, and let it and the wagon burn down. For this he was sued, 
and heavy damages obtained, but he seemed satisfied as he had 
his revenge. 
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He was a large money lender but asked only eight per cent 
interest. In the fall of 1865, a small band of Federal soldiers 
who had heard of his wealth, and that he probably had a good 
sum of gold, went to his house and demanded it. He refused 
to gratify their demand. They broke open all places where they 
supposed it might be concealed, and tore up his hearths in 
the hope of finding it. Failing, they threatened to kill him if 
he did not give them the money or reveal its hiding place. He 
replied they could not shorten his days much. They hung him 
for awhile, and let him down, asking if he would not tell them 
now. His reply was, ‘T have it, but would see you in hell before 
I would tell you.’’ They hung him up the third time, and had 
nearly finished him, and likely would have done so, had not 
Major Ed Ready and some others from Wetumpka come to the 
rescue just then. When the squad of Federals left Wetumpka 
these men suspected the squad was after some mischief, and 
as soon as they could procure horses and weapons they fol¬ 
lowed, coming in time to save Colonel Rose’s life. The Wetump- 
kians were discovered by the Federals time enough to mount 
and start from the house of Colonel Rose. Ready and his crowd 
followed, but the soldiers made through the woods to the river 
and passed over amid the fire of the pursuers, but only one of 
the gang was killed. Rose died not a great while after this, 
leaving a widow. He had no children. He gave the Ft. Jackson 
plantation to Col. Liddon Saxon, Benjamin Trimble, and W. T. 
Hatchett as compensation for being executors of his will. 


W. W. Morris 

The next in point of time was W. W. Morris. He was a 
native of Tennessee, and came perhaps with Joseph Bradford 
from there to Alabama in 1834 or 1835. He was a lawyer, and 
such was his ability in his profession that he soon took the lead 
and held it for several years. He was the first County Judge, 
and representative the county had in the^ House, which was in 
1837. He then lived in Wetumpka. But after his return from 
Tuscaloosa, he moved to Rockford. He was very popular and 
was returned to the House in 1838, In 1839, A. B. Dawson 
defeated him by a few votes, but in 1840 he beat Dawson by a 
large majority. In 1841 he ran before the Legislature for 
solicitor of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, but was beaten by 
Sampson W. Harris. In 1843 he and William L. Yancey ran 
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for the Senate on the white and mixed basis issue. Yancey de¬ 
feated him. In 1845 he ran before the Legislature for Chan¬ 
cellor of the Middle Division. Again he was opposed by a 
fellow county man, Wiley W. Mason, and was again beaten. 
These successive defeats chagrined him, and he moved to Texas, 
where he soon secured a good practice, and after some years 
became a popular judge in his adopted State. His religious 
connection is not known. 


Sampson W. Harris 

Sampson W. Harris, a son of Stephen Harris of Eatonton, 
Georgia, and a graduate of the University of Georgia, came to 
Coosa in 1836, and settled at New Georgia, having his law office 
in Wetumpka. He was a man of good medium height and size, 
of very graceful and engaging manners, personally attractive, 
a good lawyer, and fine speaker. In 1841 he was elected over 
Mr. Morris as solicitor for the circuit, which he resigned in 
1844 to run for the Senate from the District composed of Coosa 
and Autauga, and was elected. In 1847 he ran for Congress 
from the District—was elected, and impressed himself upon the 
Congress even in his first session. In 1849 he was re-elected, 
defeating John S. Hunter. In 1851, William S. Mudd of Jeffer¬ 
son opposed Mr. Harris for Congress, but like his other opponents 
went down in defeat. Harris was of the ‘‘fire-eating’^ party. 
The writer remembers a pun he made on the name of his 
opponent in one of his speeches, when he cautioned them saying: 
“Fellow-citizens, I plead with you to be careful lest my oppo¬ 
nent should throw MvM in your eyesJ* In 1853 he was again 
elected over S. D. J. Moore of Lowndes. In 1855, Hon. William 
B. Martin of Benton was the Know-Nothing candidate against 
Mr. Harris, but his good fortune adhered to him, and he was 
again elected. He died before his term expired in Washington 
in the spring of 1857, greatly to the regret not only of Coosa 
and his District, but generally for he was widely known, and 
was a favorite with all who knew him. After his death his 
family removed to LaGrange, Ga. Col. Sampson W. Harris of 
the 6th Ga. Regt,, in the Confederate Army was a son. He was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
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A. B. DAWSON 

He was a native of Georgia, and came to Wetumpka in its 
early settlement, opening there a law office. When Wiley W. 
Mason came to the place later he formed a partnership with 
Dawson, thus making a strong law firm, H was made Judge 
of the county court in 1837 but resigned it in 1837. In 1839 he 
ran against W. W. Morris for the House of Representatives, and 
won by a small majority. But in 1840 he and Morris were 
again competitors for the House, but Morris won by a small 
majority this time. Information of him is limited, but it is 
probable he returned to Georgia. He was a man of culture and 
pleasing address. His brother, John A. Dawson, became one 
of the most eloquent and popular Baptist preachers of western 
Georgia and east Alabama. 

Wiley W. Mason 

Another man who rose to prominence in the early history 
of Coosa, was Wiley W. Mason, another native of Georgia, and 
graduate of her University. He came to Wetumpka in 1838, 
and became a law partner of A. B. Dawson. He rose rapidly 
in his profession, and in 1845 was elected Chancellor of the 
Middle Chancery Division over J. B. Clark of Green, and W. W. 
Morris of Coosa. He bought a farm in the Elkahatchie neigh¬ 
borhood, and lived upon it a few years. He was the first clerk 
of the Central Baptist Association. In 1852, he moved to Macon 
County while still Chancellor. He was a prominent member of 
the Baptist church, and was at times elected as President of 
the Alabama Baptist State Convention. He was one of the rep¬ 
resentatives of Macon County in 1861, and was made Speaker 
of the House. He was a pleasant genial man, easy to approach, 
of good ability as a lawyer, and a pleasant speaker. His Fourth 
of July oration at the celebration in Wetumpka in 1839, was 
said by The Argus to have been quite eloquent. He died at 
Tuskegee in 1870, much loved for his warm and generous heart, 
and affable manners. 


Ebenezer Pond 

Ebenezer Pond, a native of Vermont, 1799, May 3rd. He 
first came to Richmond, Va., then to Columbia, S. C., and then 
with M. L. Bulger came early to Alabama from Georgia after a 
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short stay in Macon, and lived about Montgomery from about 
1823 or '24 to 1835, when he came to Wetumpka. He had a 
brother, Isaac Pond, who preceded him to Wetumpka, and was a 
man of prominence in the place for a good while. Ebenezer 
Pond was married to Caroline Cleveland by Judge B. Bibb 
near the Haggerty neighborhood, in the upper part of Mont¬ 
gomery County. Was postmaster at Wetumpka. Upon the 
resignation of Dawson as judge of the County Court, he was 
appointed to fill the vacancy December 8th, 1837, and continued 
in the office until 1848. Upon being made judge he moved to 
Rockford, and made that his home until his death on June 3rd, 
1878, when he was nearing his ninetieth year. His first wife 
was a daughter of Larkin Cleveland, by whom he had three sons, 
Larkin, Joseph, and Henry (commonly known as Dick), and 
two daughters, Frances who married Isom Lee, and was post¬ 
mistress at Rockford for a number of years, and Cynthia, who 
married a Mr. McClain of Talladega. The boys made good 
Confederate soldiers, except Larkin who died before the war. 
After the war Joseph went west. Henry has continued to live 
at Rockford. He became a Republican, and has been a lead¬ 
ing man in the party in the county. 

Judge Pond was remarkable in more respects than one. 
He was considerably over six feet tall, a large, well-rounded 
frame, but not fat. He continued erect, and with good action 
through life. He had a fine grey eye that never failed so as 
to need glasses, and could read without difficulty to the last. 
He was a Methodist, and an ardent Mason. He drew people 
to him by his social nature. He loved fun, and was a practical 
joker. Neither man or boy knew when the Judge would have 
a laugh on him. Some of his pranks were not enjoyed by the 
victims, but it was impossible to stay out of humor with him. 
A boy standing near, listening to the Judge tell a story, was 
likely to have a mouthful of amber spit on his bare toes. But 
he would soon be appeased by the Judge. There was usually 
a crowd sitting about the stores, and the Judge was generally 
one of them. If the day was cold the group would be around 
the fire. If he saw one ride up looking cold, he would put 
the handle end of the iron poker in the fire, get it hot, and 
set it up just before the cold man came in. As usual when 
one comes to a fire cold, the first thing is to punch up the 
fire. The unwary rider would get the hot poker, but it was 
dropped before the fire was punched, and a hand rubbing 
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would be the next performance. Sometimes he would heat an 
iron ball, and with protected hands throw it near some per¬ 
son, with the request to please throw it back. The accommodat¬ 
ing party would pick it up to toss back, but would immediately 
regret his accommodation. If others paid him back in his own 
coin he would take it pleasantly. Once after the war the Judge 
was on a visit to Montgomery. Walking up the street nicely 
dressed, and with a shining pair of boots on, George McDonald, 
whose feet had been practiced on by the Judge, was standing 
on the sidewalk, and just as the Judge came near, he spit on 
his boots. The Judge turned and asked what he meant. George 
replied, ''Just paying back old scores.^' He then told the 
Judge who he was, for from boyhood he had outgrown the 
Judge’s memory, and they had a good laugh over it while George 
was having his boots put in good order again. 

He generally had something to say to every passing boy. 
One morning Tom McDonald was late, and hurrying on to school 
with a bird in his hand, just taken from his trap. As he passed 
the Judge, he asked, "Tom, what kind of bird is that?” Tom 
answered as he walked on, "A Joree.” On coming to the school 
house he did not notice that the school was in session, and turned 
the bird loose in the schoolroom. It, of course, flew about ex¬ 
citedly, and the children became almost equally excited, and 
studies were neglected for the time. The teacher, John Hannon, 
gave Tom a flogging for interrupting the school. In going 
back from school, as he passed where the Judge and others were, 
the Judge called out, "Tom, what did you do with your Joree?” 
Tom quickly responded, "Swapped it off for a thrasherJ^ 

Late in life he married a second time, a widow Horton, 
who had been the wife of John Horton, the Rockford merchant 
and owner of a mill and farm on Swamp Creek. There were no 
children by this marriage. 

It would not be fair to leave out of the history of Coosa a 
negro belonging to Judge Pond, known as "Uncle Frank.” He 
was given to Mrs. Pond by her father, Larkin Cleveland, and 
was one of the negroes bought from Redmouth, the Indian. 
He was a good negro, and in giving him to his daughter Mr. 
Cleveland requested that Frank should never be sold out of the 
family. He was a prominent figure about Rockford until his 
death, which occurred after the war. He was intelligent, and 
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jspoke both the Indian and English language, and was therefore 
used in the early days of the county very much as an interpreter. 
It was interesting to talk to him about the Indians and their 
habits, which he retained to some extent, and his talk was much 
sought after by the whites. But he did not seem spoiled by the 
notice given him. He was popular with the boys because of 
the bows and arrows, and blow-guns, of Indian fashion, that 
he made for them. The blow-guns were made of large canes, 
about six feet long, well seasoned, with the pith of the joints 
burned out smoothly. The arrows were of strips of cane, heated 
while green so as to be twisted and made tough. The end was 
sharpened, and the other end was muffled with caWail or some 
other feathery substance, that filled the barrel of the gun so 
as to catch the air blown into it, the propelling force which 
drove the arrow to the mark. These arrows were very hard after 
cooling, and the points would penetrate almost like metal points. 
Birds, squirrels, and other game could be killed with them, 
when used by an expert. 

Benjamin C. Yancey 

Among those well entitled to be remembered as distinguished 
among Coosians, was B. C. Yancey. He was born in South 
Carolina in 1817. His father was the Hon. B. C. Yancey of 
Abbeville, and he was a brother of the distinguished W. L. 
Yancey. He was a graduate of the University of Georgia, and 
a lawyer. He came to Cahaba in 1837, and was made a master 
of the Chancery District, by Chancellor Crenshaw. He came 
to Wetumpka in May 1839, and with W. L. Yancey became pro¬ 
prietor and editor of The Wetumpka Argus. He largely con¬ 
trolled the editorial department until August 19th, 1840, when 
he withdrew from the paper, and returned to South Carolina. 
He represented Edgefield in the Legislature several times. In 
1851 he returned to Alabama, settling in Cherokee, which he 
represented in the Senate in 1855, of which he was made presi¬ 
dent. In 1856 he went to Atlanta, and remained a citizen of 
<Jeorgia until his death. 

(Brewer, page 168) 

Brewer says, *Tn 1858 President Buchanan made Mr. 
Yancey minister resident to the Argentine Confederation, and 
he was there during the war in which an effort was made to 
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boerce Buenos Ayres, one of the states, to adopt the new con¬ 
stitution. The decree of death issued by the Parana govern¬ 
ment against all captains who should take foreign vessels into 
the ports of Buenos Ayres, was resisted by Mr. Yancey as an 
infringement of treaty rights, and he ordered the naval force 
of the United States on the coast to his aid. The representa¬ 
tives of other powers concurred in his protest, and President 
Uirquiza did not attempt to enforce his meditated barbarity* 
Soon after, however, he was selected by the contending States 
as the arbiter of their differences, and President Urquiza^s 
message to Congress, after Mr. Yancey left the country, con¬ 
tained this compliment: ‘All Argentines owe the young Ameri¬ 
can minister a debt of gratitude they cannot repay.’ ” After 
his return further service abroad was offered him, but he de¬ 
clined. He was tall, large, well formed, dignified and graceful 
in carriage, and of pleasant address. The writer remembers 
the admiration he felt for his commanding appearance, and the 
graces of his oratory when he delivered the address before the 
school of which the writer was a member at Bethany Academy, 
in Edgefield, in 1844. Eev. A. G. Brewer and George Galphin, 
a grandson of the distinguished George Galphin of South Caro¬ 
lina, were the principals of the school. It was a public exhibi¬ 
tion of the school, and a barbecue, at which there was a large 
gathering. 

William Lowndes Yancey 

W. L. Yancey can easily be said, without disparagement to 
others, to have been the most distinguished resident Coosa ever 
had, and but few countries have ever produced a man of more 
note. As an orator he had no superiors, and but few equals. 
An audience before him was swayed like a field of waving grain 
before the breeze. He was a son of Hon. B. C. Yancey of South 
Carolina, born while his mother was on a visit to her parents 
at the Shoals of Ogeechee, Georgia, August 10th, 1814. The 
family were of Welch origin, and oratory seemed inheritable 
with them, for several of the family, in different States, have 
been distinguished for it. W. L, was well educated, a Presby¬ 
terian, and came to Alabama in 1836, settling as a planter in 
Dallas County. He also edited a paper at Cahaba. In 1839, 
he and his brother, B, C., bought The Wetumpka Argus and 
Sentinel, and continued its publication under the name of The 
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Wetumpka Argus. After August 1840, W. L., having moved to 
Wetumpka, and B. C., having returned to South Carolina, took 
the entire charge of the paper. Owing to the loss of a number 
of slaves, killed by drinking water from a spring that had been 
poisoned, he disposed of the paper in 1842, and gave himself 
more fully to the practice of law to rebuild his financial losses. 
He formed a partnership with Sampson W. Harris. This made 
a strong firm, and commanded a large practice. His editorials 
had made such a political reputation for him, that his services 
were demanded by the public. He was yet unknown as a 
speaker. He ran against W. W. Morris for the House, in 1841, 
and was elected. In a speech before the House on the banking 
question- he became known elsewhere as an orator, as he had 
become known in the canvas at home. In 1843 he was elected 
from the senatorial district of Coosa and Autauga over W. W. 
Morris, after a rather warm race. W. S. Kyle was also a can¬ 
didate. Hon. Dixon H. Lewis resigned his seat in Congress, 
and in 1844 Yancey was elected to fill the vacancy, resigning 
his position as senator. In 1845 he was re-elected to Congress 
over Daniel E. Watrous of Shelby. He resigned in 1846, feeling 
too poor to continue in public life. During his stay in Congress 
he fought a duel with Mr. Clingman of North Carolina. Early 
in life he had killed a Mr. Earle of South Carolina, but public 
opinion justified it later as an act of self-defense. Upon retiring 
from public life he moved to Montgomery and formed a law 
partnership with John A. Elmore. 

In 1848 he was a member of the National Democratic Con¬ 
vention for the nomination of a president. The Alabama State 
Convention had instructed its delegation to withdraw from the 
Convention if it failed to adopt certain principles involving the 
rights of the Southern States. The Convention failed to adopt 
them, and nominated General Lewis Cass, who was himself inimi¬ 
cal to them, or at least occupied a questionable attitude toward 
them. Yancey and a Mr. Wray withdrew as instructed, and 
refused to support Cass. The rest of the delegation retained 
their places, and supported the nominee. For this Mr. Yancey 
was for some years ostracized by his party. But he was not 
anxious for office, and stood by his convictions. In after years 
his course was vindicated, and the sentiments for which he was 
condemned became prominent in the party creed. From 1856 
till his death no one was called on so frequently to speak, and 
no speaker ever held firmer grip upon his audience, whether 
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in sympathy with or opposed to his views. The writer has 
seen juries awaken from listless indifference, to an actual lean¬ 
ing* forward with open mouths and distended eyes under the 
spell of his magic oratory. He has seen vast audiences changed 
rapidly from a scowl of displeasure on the face, to the wildest 
^enthusiasm, expressed by hundreds of waving hats and handker¬ 
chiefs, while yell after yell would peal forth from surcharged 
hearts; then again in a little while almost the whole crowd of 
stalwart men would be weeping like friends around the grave 
of the beloved dead. 

Mr. Yancey was at the head of the electoral ticket for Mr. 
Buchannan in 1856. There was a feeling widespread during 
the session of the Legislature in 1859-60, to give him the place 
in the United States Senate, then occupied by Governor Fitz¬ 
patrick, but the election was held off, and so no vote was ever 
had as between them, as the secession of the State from the 
Union took place before an election was had. 

In 1860 the delegates to the Democratic Convention in 
Charleston were again instructed to withdraw if guarantees to 
Southern interests were not inserted in the platform. They were 
not given, and Yancey was the recognized leader of the large 
party that withdrew to hold another Convention in Baltimore. 
The breach was final and the Democrats had two tickets in the 
field, known as the ^‘Breckenridge” and the “Douglas’’ tickets. 
The Whigs had a ticket with Bell of Tennessee at its head, and 
the Republicans one with Lincoln leading. Never has there been 
an election that so stirred the hearts of all the people. Yancey 
was the recognized leader of the Breckenridge forces. He spoke 
in the leading cities north and south, and captivated the audiences 
everywhere by his matchless power, and commanded their respect 
and admiration, even where he failed to convince of the right¬ 
fulness of his cause. But it was of no avail. Lincoln was 
elected. The South felt robbed of her Constitutional guarantees, 
and must seek them by withdrawal from the broken compact. 
The result was secession by the Convention in 1861, Mr. Yancey 
was a delegate from Montgomery, and was made chairman 
of the committee that reported the ordinance of secession. 

When Davis was made President of the Confederate States, 
he offered Mr, Yancey any position in the gift of the Executive. 
He chose the mission to Great Britain and France. His efforts 
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were vigorous, but failed to receive an acknowledgment of the 
Confederate States as an independent nation by European Pow¬ 
ers. On his return in 1862, he told his countrymen their only 
reliance was on themselves. While absent he had been elected 
to the Confederate Senate, and on his return he took his seat 
in that body, where he faithfulljr attempted to carry out his long 
cherished views of a government administered within the limits 
of a strict construction of constitutionally granted powers. The 
results of the war as they developed cast a gloom over him, as 
over all who loved the South and sympathized in her struggle. 
Put he was saved the humiliation of seeing his beloved country 
go down in defeat, for he died July 28th, 1863, and is buried in 
beautiful Oakwood Cemetery at Montgomery, and the spot is 
marked by a pretty marble shaft. His end came almost simul¬ 
taneously with the terrible blow of the fall of Vicksburg, and 
the carnage of Gettysburg, which was the beginning of the end 
of the terrible struggle. Coosa may well feel proud that it was 
her privilege to launch Mr. Yancey upon that career which re¬ 
flected so much credit upon the State and the South. 


Seth P. Storks 

While the residence of Seth P. Storrs was on the west side 
of the river, his office and business were on the east side, and 
he was more identified with Coosa than Autauga, so that his 
name rightfully appears as one of Coosa's prominent men. Mr. 
Storrs was born in Vermont, and was of a family that gave sev¬ 
eral prominent men to the country, notably the celebrated Dr. 
Storrs who for so long a time was not only in the front rank 
of the ministers of New York, but of the world as well. Mr. 
Storrs came to Covington, Ga., about 1830, and from there to 
Wetumpka in 1835. He came a lawyer, and from the start 
was regarded with high esteem for his ability, integrity, and 
urbanity. He devoted himself to his profession, and accumulated 
a good property. He could not be called a politician, for he only 
engaged in political affairs when called by the people to serve 
them. In 1847 he was elected Senator from the District over 
Mr. W. S. Kyle, also a prominent lawyer of Wetumpka. He con¬ 
tinued to serve until the election in 1853, when he failed to run. 
He was appointed Judge of the Circuit Court by Gov. Jno. A. 
Winston in August 1864. But he died at his home in Wetumpka 
about the first of October 1854, during the session of the Central 
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Association with the church there. The meeting, in its profound 
respect for him, adjourned as a body and attended the burial, 
where he now sleeps in Wetumpka^s cemetery. Colonel Storrs 
was never a member of the church, though inclined to the faith 
of the Presbyterians. He was always highly moral, pure, and 
chaste, and his deportment would put to the blush that of many 
who were members. His wife, who was a Miss Bigelow, of 
Massachusetts, was a member of the Baptist church at Wetumpka 
from its organization, and one of its most active, liberal, and 
influential ones, continuing so until her death. Colonel Storrs 
was of medium height, with some tendency to corpulency. He 
was always remarkably clean and neat in appearance, with a 
handsome pleasant face, and his head, though bald, was beau¬ 
tiful, owing to its fine shape, the smoothness of its skin, and 
perfect freedom from scalp troubles. The rim of hair sur¬ 
rounding the head was heavy, always smooth and even, and a 
rich silver grey. He was a pleasant and instructive speaker. 
He left three sons and two daughters, all highly esteemed. 
Henry was a lieutenant of the Wetumpka Light Guards, and was 
accidentally killed by a sentinel at Norfolk, Va.; George S. was 
a major of artillery; and Charles P. was a captain in the 7th 
Ala. Cavalry, and now resides just below Wetumpka. The 
daughters were Miss Charlotte, who never married, and Miss 
Libbie, who married Capt. Thomas Smith of Hilliard's Legion. 
Both George and Charles made fine reputations as soldiers and 
officers. 


Samuel S. Beman 

Another who reflected credit upon his adopted county of 
Coosa was Samuel S. Beman who began in the county that 
career which will prevent his name from being forgotten. He 
was the son of the celebrated Nathan S. Beman of New York, 
long and widely known in Georgia and Alabama as an educator. 
He was a half brother of W. L. and B.<3. Yancey, whose widowed 
mother married Nathan Beman. When Samuel was young he 
was well formed, but by a hurt when he was twelve years old, 
his body grew but little more in height. He was well educated. 
In 1843 he came to Wetumpka, and established a law partner¬ 
ship with W. L. Yancey. After Yancey's removal to Montgom¬ 
ery, Beman continued at Wetumpka. In 1844 he took an active 
part in politics, and his canvass was so brilliant as to give him 
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desirable prominence among the Whigs. In 1846 he was the 
Whig candidate for Congress, and only failed by 29 votes in 
the District of being elected over Mr. Cottrell, the Democratic 
candidate. He added much to his reputation as a stump orator, 
already brilliant, by his canvass as an elector for General Taylor 
as President, in 1848. In 1849 he returned to New York where 
he had been partially reared. He was elected to the Legislature 
in New York in 1853. A speech in that body in favor of the 
Fugitive Slave Law ended his prospect for political advancement 
there. He also delivered temperance lectures in Ohio. In 1856 
he moved to Minnesota, and was a member of the first Legisla¬ 
ture of the State, in 1857. In 1871 he was elected to the Senate 
of that State from Winona County. But his sympathy with the 
South was a barrier to his political advancement in the North. 
It is freely confessed by all who knew him that his oratorical 
ability was of a high order. One family gave three distinguished 
sons to Coosa, and Coosa gave each of them their start in their 
careers of fame. 


James R. Powell 

Another remarkable man who had his start in Coosa was 
Col. James R. Powell. He was a native of Virginia, born in 
1814. His father was once wealthy, but lost his property. Powell 
came to Alabama and taught school for a short time. He had 
his father and family to come to Alabama, and for awhile they 
kept boarding house in Lowndesboro and Montgomery. In 1836 
he came to Wetumpka and commenced contracting for carrying 
mails. He was successful, and his business grew rapidly. He 
went later to Rockford, and built a good house, to which he 
added a long row of two-room cabins stretching along the street, 
used as sleeping apartments. They were comfortably arranged 
and furnished. For about twelve years they kept the leading 
hotel of the place, where the members of the court and bar 
usually stopped, and that drew the others who liked such asso¬ 
ciation, It was also the feeding place of the many travelers of 
this popular stage line. 

In 1843 Powell was elected sheriff of the county. In 1845 
he and Howell Rose were elected to the House in the interest 
of the removal of the capital to Wetumpka, This was the first 
time Goosa had two representatives. In 1853 he served in the 
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Senate from Coosa, holding over until 1857. In 1856 he moved 
to Montgomery where he remained until after the war. During 
the war he did much transportation for the Confederate govern¬ 
ment. He had already accumulated a good property, and during 
the war he invested his Confederate money as it was made in 
real estate in Alabama and Mississippi, and became rich. During 
the winter of 1864, he saved a quantity of ice for which he was 
offered $40,000, but declined to sell, and gave most of it to 
the Confederate government to be used in the hospitals. 


His foresight, skill, courage in ventures, directed by ex¬ 
cellent management, had enabled him from a poor young man, 
taking small mail contracts, to rise to the ownership and man¬ 
agement of long expensive lines of stage coaches, from which 
he reaped good profit, and fought down strong opposition. These 
same qualities foresaw much of the possibilities in the Birming¬ 
ham district, as early as about 1870. He laid out Birmingham 
on the scale of its prospective greatness, and planned well the 
foundation for rapid and important growth. He so advertised 
it at the commencement as to give it almost world-wide notoriety 
^s a place unsurpassed in its possibilities. He seemed to pene¬ 
trate the future as to its vastness, and worked accordingly. His 
efforts were successful in bringing rapidly to it the men and 
means necessary to the fulfillment of his predictions. Through 
him the Press Association of New York met in Montgomery in 
1874, with the Press Association of the State, and he laid before 
them the facts of the riches treasured around Birmingham, 
thereby giving general publicity through this and other coun¬ 
tries. Because of his devotion he received the soubriquet of ^*The 
Duke of Birmingham.’' He was its first mayor, and stayed at 
his post during the cholera visit of 1873, to look after the sick. 
But in 1878, when by invitation, he came back from his Mis¬ 
sissippi plantation to again run for mayor, he was beaten for 
the office. He was killed in Mississippi in 1883, 

Powell was of rather an imperious disposition, and was not 
patient under opposition. He was over six feet, erect, with a 
good form; easy carriage, a sandy complexion, blue eyes, with 
strongly marked features. While making no claims to oratory, 
he could express himself well and clearly. He was a good 
conversationalist, and when he turned occasionally from the 
tension of business, he enjoyed well social recreation. His fa- 
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ther died in Rockford. A younger brother, Addison, died early 
in his manhood. His mother was a fine specimen of the cul¬ 
tured Virginia matron. His sisters were tall, having fine figures, 
tastefully dressed, and with handsome intellectual faces, graceful 
carriage, combined with mental culture and the finish given by 
extensive travel, they were unusually attractive. One of these 
sisters, Mary, married Dr. Reese of Selma, and was the mother 
of Warren Reese, afterward Mayor of Montgomery, and Miss 
Kate Reese, who married Mr. Burton of Montgomery. Virginia, 
a queenly looking woman, married Thomas Clark of Talladega, 
of whom was born Thomas E. Clark. Margaret married James 
H. Weaver, once sheriff and representative of Coosa, and also 
Secretary of State. Laura married Joseph Phelan, several times 
Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Senate. He was also 
a Minister of the M. E. Church, South. She was an unusually 
handsome and attractive woman, the mother of two sons, Powell 
and Sidney. Colonel Powell was a devoted son and brother, 
giving the major part of his life to the well being, cultivation, 
enjoyment, and settlement in life of his father’s family. After 
all were grown and cared for, he married a Miss Smyth, who 
had • for some years been a teacher in Mississippi. She was 
very intelligent, and made him a brilliant wife, by whom there 
was one daughter, whose education was obtained at the best 
schools of Europe. Powell was not a member of the church. 
His wife was an Episcopalian, his mother and sisters Methodists. 


James H. Weaver 

James H. was the son of William H. Weaver, one of the 
first and most prominent of the early settlers around Nixburg, 
who was financially in easy circumstances. James grew to man¬ 
hood in Coosa, and while yet quite young was elected sheriff 
in 1845. He was elected to the House from Coosa in 1853. And 
in 1857 was elected Secretary of State by the Legislature. He 
discharged his duties well in each place. He married Miss Mar¬ 
garet Powell in 1856. After the war he went to New York, 
and by some of his dealings there he incurred the displeasure 
of his Southern friends, and never revisited the State. 

Joseph D. Phelan 

Among the men who had homes in Coosa, and who was 
well known in his day, was Rev. Joseph D. Phelan. He was of 
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Irish descent, his father being a native, and his mother was of 
New England. He grew to manhood in Madison County, Ala. 
He was elected assistant Clerk of the House from 1838 to 1840, 
and Clerk from 1842 to 1845. In 1847 he entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Church, and was regarded as a very good 
preacher. But feeble health caused him to give up the active 
work in a few years, preaching form then only occasionally. 
He was elected Secretary of the Senate in 1853, and held it to 
the session of 1857. He died at his home in Rockford in 1858. 
He was a man of good and cultivated mind, pure and lovable 
in character. His brother, James, was State Printer in 1841. 
He moved to Mississippi and was there a member of the State 
Senate, and a Senator in the Confederate Congress. He was re¬ 
garded as a very fine orator. Another brother, Judge John D. 
Phelan, was very prominent in Alabama, and presided both on 
the Circuit and Supreme Benches of Alabama. He married 
Miss Laura Powell, leaving her a widow with two sons. 

Frederick F. Foscue 

Rev. Benjamin Foscue was a pioneer settler of Coosa, about 
Hanover or Weogufka, and was a Primitive Baptist preacher of 
good property. But he lost a good many of his slaves by cholera, 
when he was moving from Coosa to Louisiana. Frederick F. 
came with his father to Coosa, and on reaching his majority 
became a lawyer. He was a good speaker, a handsome man, 
and had a popular manner among the people. He was elected, 
with A. H. Kendrick, to the House in 1849. In 1851 he moved 
to Marengo County, and represented the county in 1853. After 
this he went to Texas, and was a member of the Legislature 
there at the time of secession. 

Dr. Nathan Bozeman 

Among the men of Coosa who rcTse to distinction must be 
numbered Dr. Nathan Bozeman. He was a son of Nathan D. 
Bozeman, who in the first settlement of the country was just 
above Nixburg, and in a short time moved about as far below 
on the Sockapatoy road. There were two brothers older. Col, 
Nathaniel Bozeman of Arkansas, and David W. of Coosa. One 
sister married Col. M. L. Bulger, another John D. Letcher, an¬ 
other Jasper McKinney, and another James Jordan. Nathan 
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read medicine under Dr. James Kelly, the teacher of so many 
young physicians. He was not thought promising in the outset, 
but diligently applied himself, having special taste for surgery. 
He practiced several years in Coosa, and then located in Mont¬ 
gomery. Here he developed his talent as a surgeon, especially 
in female diseases, and made considerable reputation. , In 1859 
he went to New Orleans and so added to his reputation as that 
it had become almost national. In 1866 he went to New York, 
and in a short while was the most widely known surgeon 
in the United States, and his reputation extended into Europe, 
so that at one time there was perhaps not a surgeon in the world 
more widely known. He became wealthy, and retired from 
practice. There was a good deal said at one time of his marrying 
the widow of Commodore Vanderbilt. His family were Baptists, 
but the writer does not know that he was. 

John G. Graham 

While John G. Graham took no active part in political affairs 
publicly, yet he was known well in the county and beyond. He 
came with his father, Archibald Graham, from North Carolina 
in 1820, first settling in Autauga. He moved into Coosa not 
long after its settlement, and, being a man of means, bought a 
large body of land about three miles above Nixburg, upon which 
he built what was one of the best and prettiest houses of the 
county. His attention was given to his farm and educating his 
family until he leased the Penitentiary. He gave his sons and 
daughters good educations. He was a man of fine personal ap¬ 
pearance, courtly in his manners, always well dressed, and his 
bearing was that of the perfect gentleman. He had a daughter 
who married Maj. Boling Hall, who lived for some years at 
the Graham home, after Mr. Graham went to Wetumpka. He 
had two sons, Neil and Malcolm, who became prominent men. 
He was a Presbyterian. 


William Graham 

Another son of Archibald Graham, was William, who also 
came with his father to Alabama from North Carolina, in 1820. 
He settled in Montgomery and became a merchant. After serv¬ 
ing some years as Judge of the County court of Montgomery, 
he moved to Coosa in 1841, and farmed. In 1847 he was elected 
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State Treasurer, holding the office ten years, and then retired 
to his farm near Prattville, where he died in 1859. He was 
taller than his brother, John G., but his body was not so well 
rounded. He was, however, a man of good appearance and 
pleasant address, and was loved for his probity and many good 
qualities. He was a Presbyterian. 

Samuel S. Graham 

Though he never held office except for a time that of Assist¬ 
ant State Geologist, yet Samuel S. Graham, son of Archibald, 
and brother of John G. and William, holds a place among men 
of note in Coosa. He came to it in its early settlement, making 
his home near Sockapatoy. His wife was a daughter of Rev. 
William Rice of Lowndes. He was inclined religiously to the 
Presbyterians. He was known by everybody in the county, and 
by nearly all public men of the period, for he was often at courts, 
the sessions of the Legislature, and where talent was gathered 
within his reach. He was well educated, and was a walking 
encyclopedia. His knowledge took in many things, and what 
he learned he retained, and it was put away so orderly in his 
mind that he could command it at will. He was very eccentric,, 
and was as well known for his eccentricities as for his learning; 
but with all he was a kind and genial man. It was a pleasure- 
for him to impart information to any one desiring it. He was 
a noted pedestrian, and walked more than he rode, though he 
had horses at his command in plenty. Not unfrequently he 
would foot it to Rockford, Wetumpka, or Montgomery. He was 
a candidate for the House in 1841, but came out of the race 
before the election. He continued to take long walks until his 
death a few years back. 

Neil S. Graham 

Neil Smith Graham was a nativ'e of North Carolina, born 
in 1818, son of John G. Graham, He came at two years of age 
to Alabama with his father, reaching his majority in Coosa, 
He was a Presbyterian, and educated at Princeton. He read 
law under S. P. Storrs, and opened a law office at Wetumpka 
in 1841. He soon took a good position at the bar. In 1851 
he and Henry W, Cox were the candidates of the ‘‘Fire-eating’"' 
Democratic Party, as it was then locally called, and was elected.. 
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He proved an able debater, an attractive stump-speaker. Again 
in 1855, in the days of Knownothingism, he and George Taylor 
were elected to the House. In 1866, he moved to Tuskegee to 
practice his profession. For a number of years he was Chan¬ 
cellor of the Middle Division of Alabama, and died in office a 
few years since. He was a man of fine personal appearance, 
dignified, but pleasant and approachable. 

Malcolm D. Graham 

Another son of John G. Graham, who became even more 
distinguished than his brother, N. S., was Malcolm D., born in 
Autauga in 1826, but was principally raised in Coosa. He had 
his college course at Transylvania University. He entered the 
practice of law at Wetumpka in 1850. He was elected Clerk 
of the House over A. B. Clitherall in 1853. He moved to Texas 
in 1854, and it was not long until he was in the Senate in that 
State. He was elected Attorney General in 1858. He was an 
elector on the Breckenridge ticket in 1860. He went to the 
army as colonel in 1861, In 1862 he was elected to the Con¬ 
federate Congress. He could not practice law in Texas under 
Reconstruction without special pardon, so in 1866 he came to 
Montgomery, where he successfully practiced till his death. 
He was a man whose appearance would commands attention 
anywhere. He was honored and loved by all who knew him 
for his noble qualities of head and heart. He too was a Pres¬ 
byterian. 


CoL. Thomas Williams 

Though the history of Col. Thomas Williams properly be¬ 
longs to Elmore, yet so much of his life belonged to Coosa that 
his name will be remembered as belonging to it. His father was 
the Rev. John D. Williams of Virginia, who came to Wetumpka 
in 1834, and was long well and favorably known in affairs, 
financial, religious, political, of the county. He brought ample 
means with him, but by his ventures in business, when the crash 
came in 1837 and the following years, he lost the bulk of his 
property. His sons, Thomas and Robert, therefore failed of the 
educational advantages that would otherwise have been theirs. 
But they rose above all their disadvantages to become men of 
means and influence. Robert became a physician and planter. 
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Thomas was born in Virginia in 1825. He became a successful 
lawyer and planter. He died at Mt. Meigs. He had accumulated 
several good fortunes, lost them, but with each loss, by pluck 
and energy, would succeed again, until the last, a few years since. 
He attended strictly to his legal and private business, until in 
an exigency of the party in 1878 without his knowledge, or pre¬ 
concerted arrangement of friends, in the deep hours of night, 
he was nominated for Congress from his District. Several times 
before his friends had tried to get him to accept office, but he 
would not be persuaded. The committee appointed to wait on 
him from the Convention, went to his house at the late hour, 
and aroused him from bed to tell him he was the choice of the 
party to bear their banner. He tried to decline, but they would 
take no refusal. He proved a very attractive stump speaker, 
and beat his opponent, Major Henry McCoy, badly. He was 
successively re-elected several times. He was a warm-hearted, 
generous man, of popular address, and always made friends 
where he went. For a number of years he has been one of 
the Trustees of the A. P. I., at Auburn, until his recent death, 
1903. Though his parents and brothers and sisters were Bap¬ 
tists, he united with the Methodist church. His mother was a 
saintly woman, beloved by all who knew her. She was baptized 
when the earth was covered with snow. When her marriage 
occurred,^again a mantle of snow was upon the ground; and she 
used to express the wish that it might be so when she was buried. 
Her wish was gratified, for she was laid away during a large 
snow early in 1880, when she had reached about her ninetieth 
year. 


Col. William Garrett 

Among the men of distinction whose homes have been in 
Coosa, Col. William Garrett is well entitled to take rank among 
them. His father was a Methodist minister of East Tennessee, 
and Col. Garrett was also a member of the Methodist church. 
He was born in 1809, and came from East Tennessee to Ala¬ 
bama in 1833, first settling in Benton. He was elected Assistant 
Clerk of the House in 1837. The next year, 1838, he was elected 
Clerk of the House, and re-elected in 1839 and 1840. At the 
session of 1840 he ran for Secretary of State and was elected. 
He was continued in this office for twelve years, till 1852, in 
which year he moved to Coosa. Here he looked after his farm 
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and aided in establishing a good school, called Washington 
Academy, near Sockapatoy. In 1853 he and James H. Weaver 
were elected to the House, of which Col. Garrett was made 
Speaker. In 1859 he was candidate for the Senate, but was 
defeated by George E. Brewer after the most heated and hardly 
contested election ever held in Coosa. The race was“*'close, 

Garrett’ receiving,<vlyl28»v votes, ,,andvvBrew6K:l^lJ5....B^r^ 

in the army, and not a candidate in 1863. Col. Garrett was 
elected to the Senate over Capt. Leander Bryant. The ending 
of the war ended the claim of Col. Garrett to the office, but 
under the new Constitution, Garrett ran again and defeated 
Col. R, H. Smoot for the Senate* He was made chairman of 
the Committee on Finance and Taxation. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1875. 

During the Provisional Government of Alabama after the 
close of the war, in which Hon. Lewis E. Parsons of Talladega 
was made the Provisional Governor by President Johnson, Par¬ 
sons appointed Col, Garrett Secretary of State. He resigned 
September 2nd, 1865, owing to some charges preferred against 
him, for receiving fees for preparing applications for pardons, 
thereby giving precedence to some out of their regular place. 
The rest of his life he devoted to preparing his valuable work 
"‘Reminiscences of Public Men of Alabama,published in 1872. 

^ 1 

Col. Garrett was of full medium height, with quite a tend¬ 
ency to corpulency. He was a good, conversationalist, possessing 
a good fund of -anecdotes. He was a fairly good speaker, but his 
fort was in his ability to manage men. He had several sons, 
but the writer does not know of but two, Thomas, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and Elmore, of Anniston^ Ala., who has been En¬ 
grossing Clerk, from 1876 to 1877; was Clerk of the House in 
1886; Assistant Secretary of the Senate in 1892-94-96; and 
Secretary of the Senate in 1900-03. Thomas died at Mt. Meigs, 
Montgomery County, 1910. 


Johnson J. Hoopee 

Coosa was for a while the home of Johnson J. Hooper, who 
lived in Weturapka, connected as editor with one of its papers. 
Though not then widely known, he became so afterward. From 
Wetumpka he went to Dadeville, and $hen to Lafayette, where 
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he practiced law. His humorous articles in the Dadeville and 
Lafayette papers gave him considerable notoriety as a humor¬ 
ist, but it remained for the publication of ‘‘Simon Suggs” to 
place the crown of a prince of humorists on his brow. But 
humor was not his only gift. He was a good lawyer, a clear 
strong writer, and an able counselor. The Montgomery Maily of 
which he was for a long while editor, was the leading Whig 
journal of the State. When the Provisional Congress of the 
Confederate States was organized at Montgomery he was elected 
as its Secretary, and went with it to Richmond, where he died 
in 1862, Hon, William Hooper, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, was a great uncle, and Hon. Archibald Maclain, 
another patriot of 1876, was a kinsman. On the maternal side 
he was descended from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, the English divine 
and poet. Hooper was for some years Solicitor on his Circuit. 
His intellect was fine, and he was open and frank iii his nature, 
and sunshine was ever flashing from his pleasant face and lips. 


Isaac W. SuTTLE 

No man was more widely known in Coosa and the adjacent 
country, nor more highly esteemed than Isaac Willis Suttle, a 
son of Jessee Suttle whose father is said to have lived to the age 
of 109 years, being baptized when'108. Jessee Suttle came to 
Alabama in 1818, settling the first year on the Tallapoosa River, 
Montgomery County, and made there a crop of corn by cutting 
down the cane, punching a hole in the soil among the cane 
roots for the seed. But little cultivation was needed except to 
keep down the cane sprouts. He then moved into Bibb, where 
he remained until 1835, when he moved to Coosa, where he was 
killed /May 1836. Two of his sons, Isaac and William, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Johnson, Howard, and Ray, came to Coosa. 
John W., another son, remained in Bibb, and was probate judge 
for eighteen years. Isaac was born^in Georgia in 1809, and 
came with his father to Alabama, marrying in Bibb a Miss 
Louisa McCary, a native of South Carolina. He moved to Coosa 
in 1836, and was soon made a justice of the peace. His school 
advantages were slim, less than a year being spent in the 
school room. But he was ambitious to know more, and after 
working in the day, would read and study at night by a pine 
blaze, until he had made such improvement that it was hard 
to tell his idftk of school training. " ^ He was made a county 
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commissioner, and in 1845 Clerk of the County Court. In 1848 
he was elected Judge of the County Court. By Act of the session 
of the Legislature of 1849-50 the offices of Judge and Clerk of 
the County Court were abolished, and the office of Judge of 
Probate established. Thus displaced, he became a candidate 
for Judge of Probate, and was elected over Samuel Spigener. 
During his term he and the Commissioners did much for the 
general improvement of county affairs. He was active in get¬ 
ting up a good school for the town, and was very largely instru¬ 
mental in getting up the organization of t;he Baptist church, 
building its house of worship, and meeting its financial wants. 
He was for many years the Master of the Masonic Lodge when 
it had a large membership of the best citizens for miles around. 
In 1856, Archibald A. McMillan defeated him for the Judge¬ 
ship. He then entered the practice of law in Rockford, continu¬ 
ing there until the formation of Elmore County, when he moved 
to Wetumpka and formed a partnership with Col. Osceola Kyle. 
About two or three years before his death in 1884, he had about 
given up practice, owing to feeble health, and the depression 
coming upon him in the loss of so many of his family, in a 
short time. His life companion died in 1871, and from then, 
in ten years, his youngest son,. George, a merchant of Wetumpka; 
his two youngest daughters, Frances and Mattie; his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Bentley, and a second wife, Mrs. Sallie Long, 
:s^ll died. He died rather suddenly at the home of his son-in-law, 
Judge John S. Bentley, June 6th, 1884. He was buried with 
Masonic honors at Rockford, in the cemetery which he secured 
from Ned Hanrick, a well known large land dealer of Alabama. 
He sleeps amidst a number of his posterity. 

He was over six feet in height, a large, well-formed, portly 
frame; fair complexion with a fine blue eye, large, well-formed 
head, adorned with a suit of dark hair. He was very useful, 
and his counsel much sought after, for none stood higher in 
the esteem of the people. He was for quite a number of years 
Moderator of the Central Association of which he had been a 

leading spirit from its organization, 

» <* 

» I • 

From; 1845 to 1903 his family relatives have occupied a 
prominent place in the public life of the ,county. He, a son- 
in-law, and grandson were Judges for thirty-three years. A sdn- 
in-law, hephew, and nephew by marriage have represeinted'the 
counter in the Senate ten years; A son-in-law, three nephews, 
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and one by marriage represented in the House thirteen years. 
A son-in-law, and nephew by marriage have been County Super¬ 
intendents for about eighteen years. Nearly every other office 
has been held by some relative for a longer or shorter period. 
Hut three of his immediate family are now living, his oldest 
son, Sinclair M. Suttle, lives near Rockford; Mrs. Mary A. 

Gilder, in Carbon Hill; and Mrs. George E. Brewer, in Mont¬ 
gomery. 


George Evans Brewer 

George E. Brewer will be long remembered in Coosa both 
as connected with politics and religion, for he figured in both. 
He was the son of Rev. Aaron G. Brewer and his wife, Martha 
(Taylor) Brewer, who came from New York to Georgia about 
1830. Rev. Aaron Brewer was the son of George Brewer who 
was descended from a family that came from Holland to New 
Amsterdam while a Dutch colony. Aaron was in the Constitution 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, having been a preacher 
from 1816, and was sent as a missionary of that Conference to 
Georgia. He preached and taught at various places in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. He taught several years in 
Coosa, coming to the county in 1849. Two other sons besides 
George taught in Coosa, John and Samuel. 


George E. was born near Covington, Ga., but was carried 
by his parents to South Carolina a babe, so that Carolina feels 
to him more like the land of nativity. He came with his father 
to Alabama in 1847, settling at Robinson Springs. In the fall 
of 1849 the family moved to Coosa. Here he began life for 
himself, teaching Tiis first school in 1851. In 1853 and part of 
1852 he was associated with his father in publishing The Chris¬ 
tian Telegraph in Atlanta, but left there to take the school at 
Rockford in 1854. That winter he married the daughter, Laura 
A., of- Judge Suttle, to whom have been born nine children, six 
of whom, three sons and three daughters, are still living.' He 
united with the Masonic Lodge and Chapter, and with the Baptist 
Church all in 1854. He was elected County Superintendent in 
May 1856, the first year the office was established. He ran 
for the House independently in 1857, and was-elected over lilr. 
William Barnes, one of the nominees, after a very exciting can¬ 
vass. Two years after, 1859, he ran against Col. William 
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Garrett, again independently, and defeated him. His seat was 
contested both times, but he won. His term lasted till 1868. 
Three sessions of the Legislature were held in the time, the two 
regular terms, and the called one just following secession. 


In February 1862, he led a company to the war, spending 
the first three months of service at Pensacola, then joining the 
46th Ala. Regt. which he commanded for about two years. He 
was ordained to the ministry in the fall of 1860, and was serv¬ 
ing Wetumpka, Poplar Springs, and Concord churches when he 
went to the army. He was made Adjutant and Inspector Gen¬ 
eral of Alabama by Gov. Robt. M. Patton, upon the death of 
General Watson, early in 1866. He resigned at the close of 
the year to return to the ministry, to.which he has devoted 
himself ever since, teaching in connection with it a few years. 
He made an active canvass of Chambers County once, while 
pastor of Lafayette church, in behalf of a temperance ticket. 
He was Clerk of the Central Association for about fourteen 
years, and Moderator two. He has been Moderator of the Tus- 
kegee and of the Harris Associations, and many times a member 
of the Alabama Baptist State Convention, and of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. He represented the American Baptist 
Publication Society in Alabama two years. Spent two years in 
missionary work soon after the war, doing much of the work 
afwt, owing to his misfortunate in the loss of horses, and ih- 
ability to purchase without incurring debt. In 1900, Governor 
Samford offered him the appointment of Chaplain of Convicts 
for the State, which he accepted, and which appointment was 
renewed by Governor Jelks in 1903 and again in 1905. His 
eldest son, E. Brewer, is a successful merchant at Woodlawn, 
Ala,, a liberal, useful member, and deacon of First Baptist 
Church there. He has one son, George, also engaged with his 
father in business. Samuel 0., the second son, is in the mer¬ 
cantile business in Quanah, Texas. He is the father of five 
children, three of whom are living. 

Chas. M., the youngest son, is a Chaplain in the U. S. 
Army stationed at Ft. Riley, Kansas. He is the father of three 
children. 

The eldest daughter, Mrs. Sallie T. Bradford, is the widow 
of Henry Bradford, and living at Notasulga, Ala. 
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The second daughter, Mrs. B. W. Allen, is the wife of a 
prominent physician of Columbus, Ga. 

The youngest daughter, Mamie, married T. M. Espy of 
Houston County. All these are members of the Baptist Church. 

One daughter, who died in childhood, is buried at Rockford, 
and one son. Geo. F., at Moss Point, Miss. 


John Samuel Bentley 

John S. Bentley was the son of Hiram and Lavicie Bentley, 
who came early to Alabama from Georgia, settling in the west¬ 
ern part of Chambers, and moving from there in 1844 to Coosa, 
a few miles west of Nixburg. He was a farmer in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, a good citizen, a member of the Baptist church* 
and much esteemed for his solid virtues. John was born, in 
Georgia, about 1830, reaching his majority in Coosa, and com¬ 
menced life for himself by teaching. He was a warm advocate 
of the temperance cause, during the temperance reformation go¬ 
ing on from about 1847 to 1854. In 1860 he married Sarah C., 
the oldest daughter of Judge I. W. Suttle, at Rockford. Both of 
them joined the Baptist church at Rockford at its organization, 
1850. About 1852 he studied medicine, and went into the water- 
cure practice at Robinson Springs, Dadeville, and Rockford suc¬ 
cessively. In 1855 he bought and went on a farm just west of 
Rockford, and added to it from time to time, living upon it until 
his death. He was a member of the Masonic Lodge and Chapter. 
Mr. Bentley wrote in the offices about Rockford at different 
times. He also held several minor offices. When Joseph Taylor 
resigned the Circuit Clerkship in April 1869, Bentley was ap¬ 
pointed to the vacancy, holding till elected Judge of Probate in 
1874. He was re-elected in 1880, and again in 1886, and was in 

office when he died in January 1892. He was faithful to every 
trust. 

No man of Coosa has done more to promote education, re¬ 
ligion, morals, and the general good of the County than Judge 
Bentley, and no man has commanded more of the love and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. He was helpful even at personal 
sacrifice. Largely liberal and hospitable, his house for many 
years was a free hotel, and seldom did his family, for many 
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years, sit down to their meals alone, but with from two to 
ten or more visitors to share with them. These visitors were 
not drawn alone by the bountiful repast furnished, but fully 
as much by the gfenial welcome and charm of the family circle. 
It was no wonder that his death was felt to be a public calamity, 
and was so sincerely mourned. He sleeps with his loved ones, 
and parents on both* sides, in the cemetery of the church of 
which he and they were so long strong pillars. He had a good 
helper, especially in later years, in Thomas S. McDonald, and 
the two did much to make Rockford a desirable place to live or 
visit. They will live in the hearts of the people for many years 
to come. 


Bentley and his first wife raised six sons and three daugh¬ 
ters. William lives on the home farpi; Rufus is in Texas; Judge 
A. D. is a merchant at Rockford; S; M. is a merchant at Troy; 
Osceola P. is a minister at Vincent; J. Samuel is a teacher at 
Buyckville. The oldest daughter, Mary, married T. J, Pen¬ 
nington who has been prominent in the county since the close 
of the war as teacher, County Superintendent, public spirited 
man, and a Christian gentleman. He and his noble wife, like 
Judge Bentley, have kept also a free hotel, where a cordial hos¬ 
pitality has been extended to the members who have shared it. 
He has been a ready helper in every good work. The second 
daughter, Emma, married William T. Stewman, a teacher and 
preacher now living at Warm Springs, Talladega. Sadie, the 
youngest daughter, married Walter Looney, a successful teacher 
at Hanover. The two older, Mary and Emma, are dead and 
sleep side by side at the old church they loved. These daugh¬ 
ters, like their mother and grandmothers, threw a charm around 
their home and church lives that will not be forgotten by any 
who came in touch with them. Their death came before the 
meridian of life was reached, but they had lived long enough 
to be esteemed pillars in the church, and whose loss was 
irreparable. 


Judge Bentley married for a second wife Mrs, Elizabeth 
Phillips, a sister of Mr. Pennington. By this marriage there 
were no children. She did not long survive the Judge, and also 
sleeps near the church she loved. 
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T. J. Pennington 

T. J. Pennington is of an old South Carolina family, but he 
was a native of Georgia, born June 23rd, 1840. He was a mem¬ 
ber of Co. B., 3rd Ala. Regt., and discharged from a wound 
received in the Battle of the Wilderness. He received education 
at Central Institute, taught there, and then at Rockford, where 
he married Mary L. Bentley in 1869. After teaching several 
years at Rockford, he began farming on Redmouth branch, on 
the farm that was the home of Chief Redmouth, and has made 
a success of it. He was County Superintendent most of the 
time from 1870 to 1890. After coming to Rockford he joined 
the Baptist church, was made a deacon, was a long while Super¬ 
intendent of the Sunday School, and a very useful and influential 
member of the church. His mother died at his home in 1887. 
He is a Mason of both the Lodge and Chapter. He farmed here 
very successfully, raising nearly all home supplies in abundance, 
consisting of grains, vegetables, fruits, grapes, cattle, hogs, poul¬ 
try, etc., and was able to feed his numerous guests bountifully 
upon the productions of his own industry. His home was rarely 
without company, who enjoyed to the full the genial hospitality 
of him and his noble wife. They were both very prominent 
and useful members of the Baptist church and now sleep side 
by side in its cemetery. 

For more than a quarter of a century he was the treasurer 
of the Central Association. He was once a candidate for State 
Superintendent of Education, but failed to secure the place. 
His death was a bereavement to the community. For years, 
in addition to caring for his immediate family, he also took care 
of his widowed mother, his sisters, and nephew and nieces. He 
lived not for himself alone. He married happily a second time, 
a Miss Fannie Howie, daughter of Governor Howie; and by 
this marriage had two sons, who, with the mother, survive him. 
They still own the farm, but reside in Wetumpka. 


Daniel Crawford 

Daniel Crawford was a very modest man, yet such was his 
force of character, he was of such fine practical mind and solid 
attainments that he was known and honored not only in his 
county, but also in the State. He discharged the duties imposed 
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on him in the various offices held by him so as to have the 
hearty approval of his constituents. He was a native of North 
Carolina, and came to Alabama about 1838, settling first in 
Autauga, and was connected in the mill business, below Pratt-- 
ville, with Mr. John McNeil, a wealthy batchelor whose niece 
Mr. Crawford married. He went to Goldville, Tallapoosa County, 
about the time of the gold excitement there. He came to Coosa 
about 1840, and bought a good farm, putting up a fine mill on 
Jacks Creek which ran through the farm. 

In 1847 he and Capt. Samuel Spigener represented the 
County in the House, at the first session held at Montgomery, 
He was nominated over Col. Wm. Garrett for the Senate in 
1857, and was elected. In 1865 he was a delegate to the Con¬ 
vention to form a new Constitution after the war. He was 
again sent to the House in 1871. He was elected State Treas¬ 
urer of Alabama in 1874, and again in 1876. His death occurred 
in 1891, and he was mourned by a large circle of friends in 
and out of the county. His son, William, married a daughter 
of Alex. Smith, and lived at the Robbins place at Nixburg; A. D. 
lives on the old home place; and J. D. is now Judge of Probate 
at Rockford; a daughter, Miss Jeannette, married J. E. Billups; 
and Miss Ellen first married Mr. Mathew Moore, and then Col.. 
W. P. Shapard of Opelika. 

Alexander Smith 

Among the well known men of Coosa was Alexander Smith.. 
He was of Scotch descent, a native of North Carolina, born: 
about the latter part of the eighteenth century. He came with 
quite a number of others of Scotch descent from the old North: 
State and settled in the Wewoka neighborhood early in 1834. 
The county and church was called Carolina for a long time. 
They formed a thrifty settlement, and soon organized a Presby¬ 
terian church of which he was an Elder. Smith lived here 
until after the death of his McMillan wife in 1842, After this 
he married a daughter of Solomon Robbins, and bought the 
Larkin Cleveland farm at Nixburg. Here he farmed and traded 
in stock, during the most of his after life. He was twice ap¬ 
pointed to fill vacancies in the office of sheriff. He did not 
seek office until 1857, when he was one of the candidates elected 
to the House in that exciting canvass. He was in the still 
more exciting race of 1859 re-elected to the House, 
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He was a man of medium size, florid complexion, blue 
eyes, and quick and energetic in action. He traded Inuch in 
cattle, and when between seventy and eighty years old could 
ride through the woods with the rapadity of a young nian, and 
could mount and dismount with nimbleness. He was a good 
and public spirited citizen, and highly esteemed for his noble 
qualities as friend and neighbor, and for his open manliness. 
He had a large family of sons and daughters. The following 
history is contributed by one of his daughters. 


History of the Smith Family 

Three of whom were among the early settlers of Coosa 
County, Alabama—Alexander, Daniel, and L^uchlin. Their 
great grandfather, John Smith, with two children, Malcom and 
Janet, came over from Scotland about 1736 (their mother, 
Margaret Gilchrist, having died bn the voyage), and settled with 
other Scotch families along the Cape Fear and in Cumberland 
County, North Carolina. From “Sketches of N. C.,’^ we find 
that in 1765, in the organization of Longstreet Presbyterian 
Church, that Malcom Smith was a ruling elder, and from that 
same church, in Cumberland County, these three brothers 
brought letters when they came to Alabama in 1834. 

Malcom Smith married a Mrs. McKasick, formerly Miss 
Peterson. From this marriage were six sons—John, Malcom, 
Patrick, Duncan, Neill, and Daniel (and two daughters). 

Daniel was the father of the three brothers who settled 
in Coosa County, and two other sons, Neill and Archibald, who 
moved to Wilcox County, Alabama, about the same time. 

Perhaps it is well to mention here, that Janet Smith, the 
sister who came over from Scotland, with her brother, Malcom 
(grandfather of the three brothers of whom we are writing), 
and daughter of John Smith, was married to a McNeill, and 
was known in the Revolutionary history of North Carolina as 
^‘Jennie Band,’’ and was noted for her daring and bravery in 
time of war. She has many descendants, among whom are 
the McNeills and McKays, who still point with pride to the 
memory of their illustrious ancestor, “Jennie Band.” 
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Daniel Smith was the father of the three brothers who 
►came to Alabama about 1834 and settled in Coosa County, form¬ 
ing a neighborhood knpwn as ‘‘Wewoka,’^ name taken from the 
location, between the two creeks, ‘‘Big’’ and “Little Wewoka/' 
These brothers, with others—Grahams, McWilliams, etc.— 
formed a colony, who organized another Presbyterian church, 
which they called “Carolina Church.” 

Daniel Smith’s wife, mother of the sons of whom we are ^ 
writing, was Anna McKay. They had in family thirteen in 
number. Among them were Archibald and Neill, who moved 
to Wilcox County, Alabama, and Alexander, Daniel, and Lauch- 
lin, who came to Coosa County. Daniel was Sheriff of Coosa 
County when he died in 1842 (I think). After his death, 
Alexander was appointed by Governor Fitzpatrick (I think) to 
fill his unexpired term. In politics they were Democrats. Alex¬ 
ander afterwards was a member of the Legislature of Alabama 
for one or two terms. (His father. Col. Daniel Smith, had 
filled the same place in North Carolina.) 

Daniel Smith’s family moved with Lauchlin and family, and 
other Graham relatives to Jackson Parish, Louisiana, in 1852. 
(Their wives were Jane and Flora Graham, daughters of John 
P. Graham, a man noted for his integrity and consecrated Chris¬ 
tian character. I think he died about 1846. His remains rest 
in the cemetery of Carolina Church, near the banks of “Little 
Wewoka,” where no sounds break the rest—and a requiem, is 
sung by the gentle wind, as it moans among the pines, that stand 
like sentinels around this city of the dead.) 

Lauchlin with a little colony of Scotch Presbyterians settled 
in Louisiana about 1852—organized another church, calling it 
“Alabama.” He soon died, followed by deaths of his wife and 
daughter. From his family still survives a son of some promi¬ 
nence, Judge Newton Smith—^he lost an arm in the Civil War— 
has held places of trust in church and state in Louisiana. Judge 
Evander M. Graham, a grandson of John P. Graham above 
spoken of, still lives at Ruston, La.—is also a man of note, and 
highly esteemed. His father was also an early settler in Coosa 
County. Alexander Smith’s first wife was Catherine McNeill, 
married and died in Carolina, leaving an infant daughter, Mar¬ 
garet, who after she was grown, married John H, Townsend, 
who moved about 1853 from Coosa County to Talladega Springs, 
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his last wife being Mrs. Graham, formerly Miss McMillan, sister 
to the second wife of Alexander Smith and both sisters of 
Archibald, who in later years was twice elected Judge of Pro¬ 
bate of Coosa County. He, with his widowed mother, came from 
North Carolina with the colony of Scotch Presbyterians, who* 
settled in Wewoka neighborhood. Judge A. A. McMillan moved 
to Waxahatchie, Ellis County, Texas, about January 1869. Died 
at the age of 73, leaving several daughters and two sons—one, 
Neill McMillan, for some time cashier of a bank in Dallas—and. 
at this time, has a lucrative position in the Union Trust Co. in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Alexander Smith’s second wife, Catherine McMillan, died 
in 1842, leaving four children. Thomas H. Smith, afterwards a 
lawyer at Wetumpka, where, after the Civil War, he married 
a daughter of Col. Seth P. Storrs. She died after a short 
married life, and he survived her less than two years—died Jan¬ 
uary 1869. Malcom died in Richmond, Va., during the Civil 
War—in 1861 (was also a lawyer). Lovedy Ann; only daughter 
by second marriage, married J. B. Lennard, son of John B. 
Lennard, Sr., who was a member of the Secession Convention 
at Montgomery, Ala. Of their four sons and one daughter, 
their eldest, Alexander Smith Lennard (named for his grand- 
father), is the sole survivor. His parents still live, and mourn 
the loss of three nobles sons (Thomas, Joseph, and John)—all 
grown and unmarried, who died in rapid succession, in the last 
six years. The parents live with their surviving son, whose* 
wife was a Miss Kendrick, daughter of Julius Kendrick—^her 
mother. Miss Turner of Lowndes County; both parents died in 
Lowndes County. A. S. Lennard has three children—^two sons 
and a daughter. They all live together at Alexander City, Ala. 

John A. Smith, youngest son of Alexander Smith by his 
second marriage, is still living near Nixburg—is a successful 
planter, and an elder in the Presbyterian church—‘‘McAlpine” 
quite near—named in honor of Rev. “Robert E. McAlpine, who» 
over 50 years ago preached at Carolina Church and taught at 
an Academy a few hundred yards from the spot on which now 
stands this church. In the cemetery are graves of many who’ 
once worshipped there. 

John H. Smith’s wife, formerly a Miss Lennard, died a 
year ago last September (1903), one month after the loss of a 
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promising son, Dr. Joseph M. Smith, then practicing at Syla- 
cauga, Ala., only 24 years of age. Other sons, Leonard, John, 
and William, still live. Dr. Malcom Smith at Prattville, Ala., 
is also a son. 

The wife of Judge James A. Crawford, son of Hon. Daniel 
Crawford, is his eldest daughter; Mrs. S. H. Thomas, another 
daughter, lives quite near him; Mayme, his youngest daughter, 
still is unmarried. William is attending a Dental College in 
Atlanta, Ga. Leonard, J. H. Smith's eldest son, married a Miss 
Smith of Louisiana, niece of Hon. Felix Smith at Rockford, Ala. 
They have several children. Dr. Malcom Smith at Prattville 
married a daughter of Mr, Morgan Smith of Autaugaville and 
they have two children. 

J. H. Smith, Jr., is unmarried—^lives at the homestead and 
loves the farmer's life—is a great comfort to his father. 

Alex Smith's last wife was a Miss Jane Robbins. She sur¬ 
vived him about 30 years. He died at Tallagea Springs, whither 
he had gone for health, August 29th, 1871, in his 78th year. She 
died 17th of November 1901 at the house at Nixburg, Coosa 
County, Ala. Left one son^ Lauchlin, whose wife was a Mrs. 
Moore, formerly a Miss Kendrick—her mother was Miss Mary 
A. Lennard, daughter of Major Lennard. They, with his single 
sister. Miss Janet, lived at the homestead at Nixburg, Ala. Mary, 
the eldest daughter by this last marriage (of Alex Smith and 
Jane Robbins) married William H, Crawford, oldest son of 
Daniel Crawford and his wife, Annie McNeill. Alice, a third 
daughter, was the first wife of John H. Parker, a lawyer, who 
died a few years ago at Wetumpka. After his first wife's death 
(who left three sons) Mr. Parker married Moselle Crawford, 
oldest daughter of W. H. and Mary Smith Crawford. His first 
wife, Alice, was the third daughter of Alex Smith by last mar¬ 
riage, One of her sons lives at Montgomery, another is at the 
University of Alabama, the youngest at school near home. 


Mary Smith and William Crawford have two sons in Louisi^ 
ana—one, Alexander, the other, Daniel, both named for their 
grandfathers. Alex is married^—one son, William H,, Jr., is at 
home with his parents and sisters. 



Another daughter of Alex Smith, by his last marriage 

IS Anna Bell, the widow of Prof. A. H. Hunter, who died a 

few years ago, in Elmore County, having three sons and two 
daughters. 


Libbie Storrs Smith, youngest daughter of Alex Smith 
nmrried Prof. W. M. Bross, at the time. Professor of Mathematics 
at Marion College, Ala. While Principal of Public Schools at 
Talladega in 1899 his health gave way. After suffering for a 

year or more he decided to go to the western part of Texas^_ 

Ken County—^where he died, with lung trouble', in a few months 
His wife, with her two little children, came back to the old home 
brining his dead body with her. 


,. Lauchlin R., the only son by last marriage of Alex Smith, 

lived a bachelor—did not marry until after his mother’s death- 

lives at the homestead—his single sister, Janette, living with 
him. 


(Another Branch of the Smith Family) 

Malcom Smith, cousin to Alexander, Daniel, and others, 
lived eight miles above Wetumpka, in what was then Coosa 
County—now Elmore. He was the son of Neill Smith, a grand¬ 
son of John Smith, who came from Scotland. I think he first 
moved from North Carolina, several years before his cousins, 
ex, Daniel, etc. ^and spent a few years in Autauga County. 
Before Alex Smith came to live, he made a visit, to look at the 
country, and was sick for several weeks at his cousin Malcom’s 

so low, that they did not tell him 
ot his first wife’s death, which occurred at the time On 
reachmg Fayetteville, N. C., 20 miles from home, he met a 
neighbor who shocked him by telling of his loss. 

Malcom Smith, I suppose about the time of the others’ 
c<ming, came to Coosa County—was a member of Carolina 
Church. After many years, he moved to Autauga again—was 
^man of wealth and prominence—reared a large family—Alfred 
i. Smith and Mac A. Smith the only sons, now living. (To get 
exact dates in'regal'd to this branch of the Smith family, I will 
refer you to Col. A. Y. Smith of Prattville, Ala.) 
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The large farm owned by Malcom Smith, on Hatcheesofka 
Creek, where he lived until his removal to Autauga near Pratt¬ 
ville; and where he maintained the good school in the early 
days of the county, became the property of his son, Neil Smith, 
who with his excellent wife, if not still living in the old home¬ 
stead, did live there until recently, at quite an advanced age. 
There is a tract of two thousa;nd acres of unbroken native forest 
of fine pine timber still on the place lying along Hatcheesofka 

Creek. There is not, perhaps, so large a body of pine in all this 
section of the State. 


(1904—Prepared by a daughter of Alexander Smith—Mrs. 
J. B. L.) 


William Townsend 

Mr. Townsend and his father, Samuel Townsend, came from 
Madison, Ga., to Montgomery County, Ala., about 1812, settling 
north of the Tallapoosa River, and near it. He was born near 
adison, Ga., in 1789. He married Miss Sarah Zimmerman, 
who was born in 1794, and died in 1859. 


During the forties both Wm. and Samuel Townsend moved 
near Nixburg, buying the farm and tanyard of Albert Crumpler. 
Here the father, Samuel, died in 1847, being about one hundred 
years old. About 1851, Wm. Townsend moved to the lower 
part of Coosa, and settled on the road leading from Wetumpka 
to Tallassee. Here he continued to live until his death which 
occurred when he was about ninety-five. He was a good sub¬ 
stantial citizen but never sought office. He owned about 2,600 
acres of land, a good negro property, and many cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. He had twelve children—nine sons and three daugh- 
ters. His son. Paschal, was born in 1811, and lived most of 
his life a few miles east of Nixburg. His wife was Sicily Mabry. 
John was born in 1813, Henry in 1815. He married Mrs. Mary 
1 hams, who was a Dawson and died a few years since near 
Opelika, Ala. Hiram was born in 1818. Annie was born in 
^20 and married Joseph E. Parker. Leonard F. was born 1822. 

e went to Wetuiripka just before the war and there married 
Miss Sallie Saxon, daughter of Col. L. P. Saxon. He died at 
Wetumpka, leaving several children. Eliza was born 18^4. 
She niarried Maj. J. B. Lennai^ at Nixburg about 1850. ' By 
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■this marriage there were several children, some of whom are 
still living, among them the widow of Wm. P, Oden. A grand- 
•daughter is Mrs. Ed. Jackson of Alexander City. 

Mary E. was born 1827, and married Wm, E. D. Moore, a son 
of Mark E. Moore. Both father and son were long respected 
and honored citizens of Coosa County, taking an aGtive* interest . 
in her affairs. Wm. T. was born in 1829 and married Elinor 
Howard. Kinchen A. was born 1832, and married Cornelia 
Howard. He has lived many years near the old home where 
the father died. Philip A. was born in 1838. He married Miss 
Weatherall. 

None are now living but Wm. and Kinchen, who are with 
their children in Birmingham. Several of these sons were good 
soldiers in the Confederate Army. 


Judge Jessee M. Carmichael 

I 

Judge Jessee M. Carmichael was in boyhood a resident, of 
Coosa, and entitled to a place among those who have added to 
her fame. His father was Daniel Carmichael of South Caro¬ 
lina, of Scotch descent. The grandfather of Daniel Carmichael 
came to North Carolina just before the Revolutionary War and 
served as a soldier in it. The grandfather of Jessee was a soldier 
in the War of 1812. Jessee’s father moved to Coosa in 1842, 
settling just below Central, near where the Plank Road ran. 
His father moved to Dale County and became Judge of Probate. 
Judge Jessee was born in Georgia in 1837. He entered the Con¬ 
federate Army in April 1862. He lost his right hand in battle, 
but though one handed has made a success in life. He began 
the practice of law in 1866 in which he succeeded, as well as 
being a successful editor. In 1870 he was elected to the House 
from Dale, and in 1872 to the Senate. In 1877 was appointed 
Judge of Probate, holding the office until 1880. In that year 
he was elected Auditor for the State, and re-elected in 1882. 
In 1886 he was elected Judge of the 3rd Judicial Circuit, and 
was re-elected, holding the office until about 1900. Governor 
Samford appointed him president of the Board of Inspectors 
of the Penitentiary in 1901, and he was reappointed by Governor 
Jelks in 1903. In 1905 he was appointed Auditor by Governor 
Jelks. In 1876 he was Secretary of the Senate. He has filled 
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all places well.: He is a devoutly pious member of the Methodist 
Church. 

' f - , , _ ^ , 

’ - : • ' _ ■ - I ; 

Prof. Thomas Coke Bragg 

t» ■ 

Though hot long a resident of Coosa, Prof. Thomas C. 
Bragg made his influence felt as an educator. He had become 
well known' as. such before coming to Cposa from Lowndes. 
The Baptists had established the Central Institute, a male 
school of high order. The building cost $9,058. There was diffi¬ 
culty in raising the money to liquidate the debt, and it was sold 
to Prof, Bragg for $4,025 in i860.. He threw himself with all 
his might into it, and having the advantage of its becoming well 
known while in the hands of the Baptists, he was soon well 
patronized. The war spirit among the young men led a num¬ 
ber of them to enlist, and before the close of 1861, Captain 
Bragg himself led a company to the army. Owing to bad health 
he resigned in 1862, and returned to his school, suspending for 
a while in 1865. It was again resumed and continued two years. 
He then sold, moved to Montgomery and taught there. 

Warren S. Reese 

Warren S. Reese is entitled to a place among those of Coosa 
who rose above the common level. He was a son of Dr. Reese 
of Selma, and a nephew of Col. James R. Powell. When quite a 
little boy his mother died, leaving him and his sister, Kate, 
who were taken to the Powell home at Rockford. Here Mr. 
Reese grew amost to manhood, moving to Montgomery with 
Powers familyj in 1856. He was a gallant Confederate soldier 
and captain. His name became widely knovm by his adminis¬ 
tration of the mayoralty of Montgomery. It is generally con¬ 
ceded that he was the most progressive mayor the city ever 
had, and inaugurated that system of public improvements which 
has added so much to the beauty, attractiveness, and comfort of 
the city. It was done over the head of strong opposition, 
though now approved and enjoyed by all. It was during his 
administration and by his management that the ex-Confederate 
President, Jefferson Davis, was invited to Montgomery and other 
Southern cities, when Davis received such an ovation as must 
have been truly gratifying to the distinguished exile. Reese 
accompanid him, and may be said to have conducted the tri- 
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umphal march of the Southern Chief. Afterward he aligned 
himself with the Republican party, and was at one time its 
candidate for the United States Senate. He died a^d is buried 
in Montgomery. His son of the same name is a resident of 
Montgouiery, and an inf luential member of the Republican party. 

' . • ^ ■ • ' • I 

Capt. John H. Clisby 

Coosa gave to Montgomery another mayor whose admin¬ 
istration for improvement in the city was only second fo that of 
Captain Reese, namely, John H. (jlisby. He was a son of Capt. 
John H. Clisby, Sr., who moved from Montgomery to Coosa in 
1842, near where Goodwater is, when John was two years old. 
Captain Clisby, Sr., lived near Sockapatoy or Goodwater for 
some years, not far from Stephen D. Hughes, a brother-in-law. 
He then moved hear the Cross Roads in Weogufka. Here John 
grew to manhood, enlisted as a soldier, and became a Con¬ 
federate captain. He was brave and true. He became a citizen 
of Montgomery after the war, and made a mayor whose admin- 
istration did much for the* city. He died in 1902, and the large 
concourse that attended his burial testified as to the esteem 
in which he was held. 

i 

Edward A. Graham 

Edward A. Graham is another mayor given to Montgomery 
by Coosa. He is the son of Hon. Malcalm Graham, and was 
born in Wetumpka, 1852. He has been clerk of the City Court; 
a member of the House: also of the Senate; twice City Recorder ; 
and in 1889, mayor of the city, declining a renomination. So 
from these—Reese, Clisby, Graham, and Powell—one must con¬ 
clude that Coosa is good soil in which to raise City rulers and 
makers. 


Rev. Benjamin Lloyd 

Coosa has also been the home of men who have taken places 
of distinction in the ministry of the gospel. Rev. Benjamin 
Lloyd, who came from Chambers County, lived for some years 
in Coosa. He was a minister of the Primitive Baptist denomi¬ 
nation. His early history is unknown to the writer except that 
he was from South Carolina. He was a man of medium size, 
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and carrying a face that would ^ s the beholder as denoting 
intelligence, refinement, and a gentle spirit. lie was much 
above the most Of the ministers of that denomination for edu¬ 
cation. He was compiler and publisher of their ‘Trimitive Hymn 
Book,which was a good source of revenue to him, and his 
family, after his death. He moved from Goosa to Butler before 
the war, and died there. He and his wife had sixteen sons 
and four daughters. Several of his sons became ministers, 
most of them Missionary preachers of good . standing. The 
hurhorous writer so well known in Alabama as ‘‘Bufus Sanders’^ 
was of his family, a grandson. 



Rev. John P. Shaffer 

Rev. John P. Shaffer is a minister who spent much of the 
formative period of his life in Coosa. His father was Simon P. 
Shaffer, and his mother Martha Shaffer. John was born in 
Talladega County, but was brought by his father to Coosa 
when a child, locating on Hatchett Creek, about Jour miles west 
of Rockford. After living at the mill built by him for several 
years, he moved to Rockford, opening a hotel about 1850. This 
he kept till his death, about 1858. Here John received most of 
his education, and united with the Baptist Church in 1858. At 
his father^s death he went to clerking in Wetumpka. He weAt 
to the war in the 14th Ala. Regt. He was- promoted to lieu¬ 
tenant, and was severely wounded, losing part of his foot, and 
was discharged. He married the widow of his captain, John 
Bell, who was killed not far from the time Shaffer was wounded. 
He entered the, school room as teacher, and also the ministry, 
and was a success at both. Through his efforts, mainly the fine 
collegiate schools at Lineville and Roanoke have both been built. 
More tlian twenty years ago he left the school room to give 
himself entirely to the ministry. He has been a leader in his 
denomination not only in East Alabama, but in the State, and 
also in the Southern Baptist Convention. For many years he 
was a member of the State Board of Missions, and a trustee of 
the two colleges, Howard and Judson. He is large and com¬ 
manding in appearance, a fine conversationalist, and exercises 
wonderful influence over old and young. He has a son and 
step-son who are Baptist preachers, one of each in mercantile 
affairs; and his four charming daughters have each married 
men of prominence in their communities. 
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John Stout was another Baptist minister who grew frpm 
boy to manhood about Central 'and Wetumpka. His father 
was the Rev. Platt Stout, who, with his noble wife, was noted 
for deep piety, refined manners, cultivated tastes, and more 
than ordinary intellect. Their daughters, Mrs. General McClel¬ 
land of Talladega, Mrs. Waller of Montgoihery, Mrs. Woodruff 
of Wetumpka, and Mrs. Coker of South, Carolina, were noble 
women, held in highest esteem by all who knew them. Rev. 
Platt Stout died in Wetuihpka in 1867, and is buried there. 
There was another son, Platt, who married a daughter of Judge 
Leak of Wetumpka, who was quite deaf, .and it was a bar to his 
progress. Brought up with such environment, it is no wonder, 
with God’s grace in the heart, that ^ John should have becoirie a 
man among men. He went to the army with one of the We¬ 
tumpka companies, and when Colonel Loomis was made Colonel 
of the 25th Ala., he had John commissioned as his adjutant. 
He was a good officer and was three times wounded. After the 
war he went to South Carolina, and there entered the Baptist 
ministry. He rapidly rose in his calling, and in a little while 
was recognized'as a leading spirit. Before his death there was 
no minister in South Carolina who commanded more influence, 
and whose counsels were more sought after and followed than 
his. He was well known over the Southern Baptist Convention 
Iraits, for his zeal and good works. He was, with all this, 
very modest and unassuming. A few years since he died while 
attending the Southern Baptist Convention in Texas, in the 
midst of his still growing strength and usefulness, to the deep 
grief of the whole denomination. The Baptists of South Caro^ 
lina have recently contributed $2,500 to erect a mission hospital 
in China to be called the “John Stout Memorial," erected to 
his memory. 


Rev. James L. Thompson, of Bessemer, was raised in the 
eastern part of Coosa County. His father died while he was a 
boy, and he was raised by his mother, near his grandfather^s 
house, Milton, Russell, a prominent farmer. Thompson is a 
man of fine personal appearance, and a most excellent man. He 
was not possessed of native brilliancy, but by deep piety, con¬ 
secration, persistent study and effort, has come to the front. 
He is well known not only in the State, but in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. For years he has been connected with 
the State Board of Missions of which he has been both President 
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and Corresponding Secretary. He has also been on the Board 
of Trustees of the Colleges. He is now pastor at Brundidge. 

The two Bentleys, Charles J., of Lanette, and Osceola P., 
of Vincent, and W. J. D. Upshaw, of Goodwater and Catlin 
Smith of Texas, were raised in Coosa, united with the Baptist 
church, and were ordained to the ministry here, and began their 
life work. They are rapidly forging to the front, and are 
already extensively known. Lloyd Hastie, longer Moderator of 
the Central Association than any other man, long held an 
honored place in the ministry. 

Rev. L. M. Wilson of the Methodist church was raised in 
Marble Valley, and by God^s grace and constant application he 
arose to prominence in his Conference which he maintained to 
his death, a few years since, near Dadeville. He was a pre¬ 
siding elder many years. He was a success as a farmer also. 

Dr. F. M. Law, who recently died in Texas, 1902, lived for 
a while in Coosa, coming to it from Selma. He married Miss 
Kate, daughter of Col. Joseph Bradford, in 1851. He returned 
to Selma, abandoned the practice of medicine to devote himself 
to the ministry. He went to Texas before the war, and con¬ 
tinued his labors among the Baptists there, filling prominent 
pulpits, and different places of trust and honor in the Texas 
Baptist Convention. He had been President of the Convention, 
of its Board of Missions, and trustee of Baylor University. 
He was a wise, safe, prudent counselor. At his death many 
tributes appeared in the columns of The Baptist Standard from 
the most eniinent preachers of the State, and the denominational 
papers of the Southern Baptist Convention laid flowers of praise 
on l;iis grave as they did upon that of John Stout. 


Rev. J, H. Colley 

This fine old character whose life has been linked with 
nearly all the years of Coosa^s history, came into the county 
at an early period. He settled a few miles east of Nixburg, 
living there until his death, only a few years since, when near¬ 
ing ninety. He was uneducated, and not brilliant, but a solid 
preacher, which, united to his deep piety and integrity of char¬ 
acter, secured the love and confidence of brethren and acquaint- 
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ances. This was shown by the length of his pastorates running 
from fifteen fo thirty years. He raised a fine family, some 
of them still in the same community, honored and respected. 
He was moderator of the Central Association a number of 
years.. 

Rev. Joseph Bankston came to Coosa from Troup County, 
Ga., in the forties. He was then somewhat advanced in years 
and honors among the Baptists. He had been Moderator for 
some years of the large Association reaching from West Pqint 
to Newnan, Ga. He soon became pastor of several of the strong¬ 
est churches in Coosa, among them, Shiloh having in its mem¬ 
bership men of wealth and prominence, such as Kendrick, Billups, 
McLemore, Gogans, Ray, Suttle, Wilton, McAlister, and others; 
and having in its large congregation more wealth and culture 
than, perhaps, any other country church of the county except 
Elkahatchee. He was a man of fair education, clear thought, 
considerable gift of oratory, with personal magnetism. He 
was soon made moderator of the Central Association, which 
place he held until near his death considerably above eighty 
years old. 

John R. Steely and Rev. Madison Butler, also natives , of 
Georgia, came to Coosa in the forties, settling near Poplar 
Springs. For about a third of a century. Steely was a well known 
minister among the Baptists of Coosa and surrounding country. 
He was not educated, nor was he a man of deep thought, but of 
profound piety, strong magnetism, and- wonderful hortatory 
power, and efficitocy in prayer. This made his services accept¬ 
able to all. He was very useful in revivals, and the number 
baptized by him was very large. The same may be said of 
Madison Butler, for, except in person, their characteristics were 
similar. Steely was a man of very large frame—Butler only of 
medium size. Butler was a man of^more mental force perhaps 
than Steely, but the power of prayer and exhortation in each 
was remarkable. Butler’s career was much shorter than Steely’s, 
dying before reaching the meridian of life, while Steely lived 
to over eighty. Butler baptized a larger number in his few 
years than any man of his day. 
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Rev. Bright Skipper 

'•'■■■’,■ , ^''' ' . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . . " ■ ' . 

He came to Coosa about 1849, and was at once called to the 
church at Elkahatchie. This was, perhaps, the church repre¬ 
senting at that time more wealth than any church in the county, 
having in its membership Reuben Maxwell and his sons, Allen, 
Frank, and Willis Maxwell; Isaac Smith, Mr. Moon, Seaborn 
Dread, and William Thomas, Harris McKinney and some of 
his sons, Lennard Marbry, and others besides them of wealth. 
The contribution of this church to denominational objects was 
ofjien as much as all the other churches of the Association. 
He was also pastor of the church at Antioch, another strong 
church in wealth, numbers, and influence, having the Rogers, 
David, Robert, and Joseph; David Lawson, Holtzclaw, Holifield, 
Black, Dennis, and others. It was here the writer first heard 
him, in 1851, while teaching in the adjoining neighborhood of 
Carolina or Wewoka. , 

He was an uneducated man, having learned to read and 
write after marriage. He was a fine thinker, naturally logical, 
with a fine memory. Very studious, and .possessing the power 
of stating, clearly a thought, and arguing to a logical conclusion. 
He also possessed in large degree what is called magnetism in a 
speaker. The writer has seen, at large gatherings, numbers of 
intelligent educated men and women sit spell-bound; under 
his sermons, so enraptured that bad pronunciation and grammar 
did not break the charm of his command. He continued to live 
in the county until near the close of the last century. He then 
went to Texas, where he died a few years since, advanced in 
age. 

A step-son, Catt Smith, went into the ministry some years 
after the war, and about the time that J. L. Thompson, W. J. D. 
Upshaw, and Darius Martin did. He soon displayed fine talent 
in the ministry, and his services were in constant demand. While 
still rising in the scale, and still a young man, he went to 
Texas, and soon had good rank among her ministers. 


Rev. Darius Martin 

. lie was a son of Lumkin Martin, an early, settler in the 
county, arid whose mother was liie eldest daughter of Solomon 
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Hcense and prominent pioneer. The 

license for this marriage was the first one issued in the countv 

on record, and bears date in 1835. Darius still lives La^the 

place where he was born, and where he has ever lived Hp i<s 

now a ^andfather, so that four generations hai^hved :^ 

are working out their destiny on the ground occuoied bv fb 
Indian with them.. While Martin woufd not he ciSed^a^LS 

«^m andXj^Van ‘’^“1°“!: ‘l>e confidence, 

esteem, and love of all. He has been clerk of the Central A««n 

S'^one'!'^ ^ third of a century which tells that he is a’ 

not farfreSb^^^?^.iT® reared, on Swamp Creek, 

not tar from the noted tan-yard and mill of Albert Crumnler 

He was ordained by the Concord church about the time of the 

hTfr„«' aZ xitr£ i: 

Sn^fpo ^ ® He usually had long pas 

than anvnnp T® of the Central AsLiation fo^er 

than anyone else, about twenty-five years. He married sfon 

plrto Cor toX uZ 

P Coosa. This alliance was quite a help to him as it o-nvp 

wirn a family of large influence, his father-in-law beino- not 
wrin“'a ““'■■■ I-*””'* '>”* »”e Who ^J„“d 

to tte Zm o/T? ; f *'■' 

rnp^bp ^ ^ population and power, being a 

member of its commissioners longer than anyone else Stf! 

rcgrcSfn' S^rth 


The Cousins 

There was a family of Cousins in the vidnitv of TTpIppH, 

among whom were two Methodist ministers-one, Lrt Sustm 
lavTat^^ftn ministry and gave himself to the practice o 

STb ^ prominent minister of the'denomination occupyi^man 
bf the good pulpite,of tl^ State, ap4 spmetimes',fiiljnfthf S 
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of Presiding Elder. He is still living, and has a daughter 

Mrs. Langston Haygood, living in Montgom^^^^ 

and WfP* V his life to teaching 

Of Ed?caSn^r%r the County Superintendent 

^ Elmore. He is also a Methodist. R. C. Wil- 

section ^ was raised in the same 

- . He IS assigned by the Conference to good pulpits. 


W. H. WOMBLE 

There lived for years at Rockford, Wm. H. Womhlo toB/i 

P °SafSr^ hT™ Ala. He married a sister of Simon 

after. He was a prominent member of the Baptist Church 

gentleman. He moved to ^exas? where 
three of his sons, Wm., John, and Judson, became prorrHS 

wife’'S''Rev^Mr'’f*^'‘'“"r“''^^^^ daughter, Susie, is the 

^ Tiyr-* James Garroll, so long Secretary of both the 
Board of Missions, and of Education in the State of Texas. 


Mark Lynch 

1 the fifties Mark Lynch bought the old Wiltoi 

pace a^ove Nixburg and lived there for some years. He was s 

^d telent minister of learning, refinement 

ChflQ^raW C^a^ence, married a daughter o: 

ister anri fGeorge, became a Methodist min 

h?m h^n, public esteem. The last known oJ 

him by the writer was in Birmingham. 

in ® preacher who came into the count. 

nastorai of to th« 

Ln for^nm^””*^ churches. He was employed by the Associa- 
tion for some years to devote his time to missionary work in 
the western and mountainous part of Coosa where in most of 
t churches were scarce and weak. He did a good ZZ an^ 

m the neighborhood known as the Half Acre. He moved about 

the close of the war to Jasper , County in North Alabama. 

... , .... 
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' Judge A. A. McMillan ■ 

He came when a boy with his father and family to Coosa 
from North Carolina. They were a part of the Scotch colony 
who settled on Wewoka Creek, constituting the Carolina neigh¬ 
borhood. Several of the family died in the scourge of flux 
visiting the neighborhood in 1842. He, his brother, Neil of 
Camden, Ala., and sister, Mrs. Graham, afterwards Mrs. John 
H. Townsend, survived. He lost one sister, Mrs. Alexander 
Smith, in the scourge. When he grew up he bought a good 
farm on Wewoka, near Calvin Humphries, and made a success 
of farming. In 1856 he defeated Judge Suttle as Probate Judge 
and moved to Rockford where he lived as one of its most loved 
and honored citizens until his removal to Texas about 1869. 
His wife was Miss Scotta, a daughter of Capt. John McKenzie, 
a native Scotchman. She was a lady of lovely character. §he 
was the mother of several children, who with the parents qon- 
stituted a handsome and lovely household. The oldest son, 
William, entered the Confederate army, and was a captain at 
the close of the war. McMillan and family movd to Waxa- 
hatchie, Texas, where he became both planter and banker. He 
became wealthy. He was a Presbyterian. 

Thomas H. Fargasen, who succeeded McMillan by Federal 
appointment, was of a good family, and had once been a man 
of some property, and good social standing. He had lost all 
property and much social standing through dissipation, which 
soured him in feeling, and made him ally with the Republican 
party. He made a better judge than was expected. His first 
wife was a Miss Stanley, and his second was the widow of 
Robert Cleveland. By his first wife he had two sons, John 
and David, who became wealthy and prominent merchants in 
Memphis, Tenn. By his last wife he had a daughter, Miss 
Georgia, the wife of William Peddie, of Rockford. Judge J. S. 
Bentley will be noticed elsewhere. His son, Archibald D., who 
succeeded him by appointment at his death, was defeated at 
the election in i892, when the Populists swept the county. 
But he was virtually the Judge, for J. C. Penton, who was 
elected, made him clerk, and really turned the business largely 
over to him. Upon Judge Penton^s death, which occurred in 
1894^ Bentley was appointed to fill out the term. At the suc^ 
ceeding election in 1898, he was defeated in the nominWion. 
This was brought out largely by the plea that the office was 
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continuing too long in one family. His grandfather had been 
judge over eight years, his father nearly eighteen, and he 
practically seven years. He is a rawyer graduated froih the 
law school of the University of Alabama. After leaving the 
office jie went into mercantile life. His first wife was Miss 
Edna, daughter of O. P. Looney. His second is a daughter 
of Matt. Lawson, He is a Baptist. 

J. A. Crawford, who defeated and succeeds him, is a son 
of the Hon. Daniel Crawford, so long prominent in Coosa af¬ 
fairs. He is inclined to be a Presbyterian. He has made a 
good officer. , 

\ , ' 

Robert W. Cleveland, the third county clerk, in number, 
but practically the second, was the son of Larkin Cleveland^ 
one of the most prominent men among the first settlers. Robert 
was himself an active business man at the county’s organiza¬ 
tion. He came into the clerk’s office December 9th, 1837, and 
continued until August 12th, 1845. He was highly esteemed. 
He died leaving two children, Robert and Caroline. Robert 
still lives in the county, and (^arbline lives at Gebrgiana, the 
wife of Clay Parker. His widow married Thomas H. Fargason. 

A. G. Hallmark, who succeeded I. W. Suttle, was a man 
of good education, fine address, and well respected. He was 
sheriff for a time in the county. He kept the hotel for some¬ 
time, and was succeeded in that by Simon P, Shaffer. He moved 
to Wetumpka in 1854, and after some years to Pensacola. He 
was a Methodist. 

* 

t 

There were several clerks of the Circuit Court about whom 
not much is known, John A. Graham was elected to the-office 
August 1845, and held it until 1853, He was a lawyer, a nice 
and courtly gentleman, and related to, the Scotch family of 
Grahams so long prominent not only in Coosa, but in the State. 
He had a bright son who died while assisting his father in an 
official position in Washington, D. C., in the later fifties. He 
also had a brother who lived with him. Dr. Archibald Graham, 
a good physician, well loved, and a very useful man. He marrieii 
Fannie Welch. He died at Rockford after the war. He was a 
Presbyterian. ■ ' ' 
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Graham was succeeded by William T. Stubblefield, who was. 
here among the Indians. Though somewhat dissipated, he was 
^ popular man, and made a good clerk. He was of a very friendly 
and accommodating disposition. He was removed from office: 
under Reconstruction measures, in 1867, and Joseph Taylor was 
, appointed in his place. Soon after this, Stubblefield moved to 
Walker County, Ala,, where some of his family now are. Stub-- 
blefield was elected as a Republican to the Legislature from 
Walker. He afterward had some position with the Federal 
Court in Montgomery. His course in later life was not such 
as his friends would have wished. He was in the Mexican War,, 
and a Major in the Confederate service, in Hilliard^s Legion, A 
good soldier. 

Washington L. Smith, who was made clerk in 1880, held 
the office nearly eleven years, dying in 1891. He was a M. E. 
Minister, but had been so afflicted with rheumatism as to 
make it impracticable to continue on the circuit. He was a good 
man, and good officer. He aided Bentley and McDonald iii 
building up schools and morals. His widow now lives in Mont¬ 
gomery. His children have gone from Coosa. One son, James, 
married a daughter of Governor Samford, and he is highly 
esteemed for his pure and upright life. He lives in Mobile. 

W. T. Johnson, the present incumbent, was elected in 1892 
. on the Populist ticket, and has held the office ever since, making 
a good clerk. He lost a leg* in the Confederate army, but it 
does not keep hini from being an active, energetic worker in 
the discharge of his duties. He is an influential member of 
the Baptist' church, and he takes a great interest in Sunday 
School work, especially with a class of little ones, who are 
very fond of him. They stay in his class till age and size require 
them to be moved to others, but he keeps up his class by recruits. 
\ from the tots as they come on. 

A, R. Coker was the first sheriffs of the county and held 
the office from April 15th, 1833, to February 22nd, 1837. He 
was here with the first settlers in the county, and was called 
upon for public service in different ways during his life, be¬ 
cause of the esteem in which he was held, and his capacity for 
business. James E. M. Logan, who succeeded him, died in 
1839, and Alexander Smith, spoken of elsewhere, filled out his 
term. Wm. J. Campbell was elected at the next time, and died 
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-after a service of two years and one month, Se was a man 
who filled every place well, and was highly esteemed. The 
papers spoke of him as being one of the best sheriffs in the 
State. He had been a prominent citizen of Wetumpka, the cap¬ 
tain of her military company, the ^'Borderers,^' who escorted 
his remains from Rockford to Wetumpka, and buried him With 
military honors. Alexander Smith was appointed to fill out 
his term. Jas. R, Powell and Jas. H. Weaver, who became sher¬ 
iffs, are noticed more extensively elsewhere. 

T. T. Wall, who succeeded to the office in August 1848, 
was a young man at the settlement of the country, and with 
Tiis father, Jas. A. Wall, near Buyckville. He took interest in 
public life from the first. He was twice sheriff. He was a 
man calculated to make and hold friends. He was successful 
in business, and -accumulated a good property. He was for¬ 
tunate enough to hold a good lot of cotton through the war, 
which sold at the fine prices following the war, putting him 
in good financial shape again, notwithstanding the loss of his 
negroes. He lived at different times in different parts of the' 
county. Just after the war he bought the fine old home of John 
G. Graham above Nixburg on the Plank Road. This had 
been the home not only of these two, but also of Boling Ball, 
a son-in-law of Graham, and a prominent citizen of the county. 
John Goldthwaite, a wealthy citizen of Montgomery, owned 
and lived here a few years, and died,' leaving an only son, 
who did not long survive his father. Some of WalFs family 
still own the place. He left several sons, James, whose widoW 
now lives in Wetumpka, a daughter of Jas. K. Oliver; Swep 
and Dink, and several daughters. The family were Methodists. 
“Stephen A. Pearce, who succeeded him, was a small man, but 
made an efficient officer. After going out of office, he bought 
what was known as the ‘‘Half Acre,'' and under him it lost 
its bad reputation. He died here. He and family were Baptists. 

William A. Wilson, who became sheriff in 1854, was in 
the county at its organization, and from the first had much 
to do with its public affairs in opening roads, acting as com¬ 
missioner and in other ways. He bought and opened up several 
good farms in the county. As he would get them in good con¬ 
dition, he would sell at a good price, and open another. He 
accumulated a good property. He was a delegate from the 
county to the Constitutional Convention in 1865, his last public 
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»pmce. He. was a small man, but his wife was large and vig¬ 
orous. ihey reared a family of fine looking sons and daughters, 
John, William, Jessee, Adolphus, Lucien, and Hugh. Only one 
son is living, Hugh, at Fayetteville, Talladega County, and 
one daughter, Mattie, Mrs, Henry Pond, at Rockford, so far 
as known to the writer. They were Baptists. 

Ellis Logan^s father was one of the very early settlers of 
Coosa in Travelers Rest beat. Ellis grew to manhood here. 
He had been deputy sheriff before succeeding to the office. 
Though not educated he made a good officer; He raised, a 
company for the war, which went to Virginia and did good 
service. He resigned because of health. He was succeeded in 
'the sherifalty by Ethelred Allen (commonly known as ‘^Dred'^ 
Allen). .He was a remarkable man. He could neither read 
nor write, yet was for years a constable, deputy sheriff, and 
finally sheriff. His papers were always properly executed, 
and were as safely managed as though he could both read 
and write. He was shrewd, a good judge of human nature, and 
. fearless in performance of duty. He was strictly honest, and 
people were not afraid to trust their affairs in his hands. He 
would gamble, and was usually one of the Court constables 
at the spring and fall terms, as it gave him a good chance to 
indulge his propensity for gaming. He had large influence 
locally in elections, and brought to the support of his favorite 
candidates a good vote. He was unique in his make-up, and 
was usually astride a good horse, well caparisoned, and had a 
good roll of money in his pocket. He lived near the Half Acre. 

Samuel R. Calf fee, a Baptist, was a son of Evan Calf fee 
of Weogufka, and a son-in-law of Daniel J. Thompson. Joseph 
Hull, like Calf fee, was of an old family in Coosa, who have 
lived in it for several generations, as citizens of Traveler’s 
Rest beat. He was a Baptist, They were each sheriffs of the 
county. 

John A. Chapman, who was prominent in the early affairs 
of the county, and, for some years, a leading commissioner, 
was the son of Solomon Chapman, who was a soldier in the 
army of General Jackson in 1813 and 1814* Chapman was not 
only popular with the whites, but with the Indians also. He 
was chosen by Chief Redmouth as the executor of his will, the 
first recorded one in the books of wills for the county. Some 
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of the family are still residents. Their home was south of 

-''i' ■'! -IS.' ■. ' ' ■ i ' 

Sockapatoy,. . . , 


* Jo'hn tSoriey, who was longer ,a ‘ comihfesioner of the county 

thto any other ^ was the son of John Looney, 
ih Jackson’s armyyarid'^w^ wdunded iii the Battle, of Talla¬ 
dega by the Indians, frdm'%hich he never recovered. He was 
born in Tennessee in jun^T8<j5#tod was^^^^^ Scbtch-Irish descent. 
His wife wias Miss Cindrella-Coopef, family of Coopers 


so long residents.of Marble Valley beat, to whom he,was married 
February 1830. He came to Coosa in 1836, bringing his wife 
ahd-three little boys, coming in a boat built by himself from 
Greensport to Fort Williams on the Coosa, and settled the place 
on which he lived/and died May 14th, 1868, He did a good 
deal of work in opening a channel through the shoals of the 
Coosa, so that flat boats could transport iron, coal, and cotton 
to Wetumpka, Montgomery, and Mobile. He often piloted boats 
down the river. His widow died at the old home, November 


18th, 1876. The home is still occupied by O. P. (Dick) Looney, 
who, like his father, has been many years a commissioner. 
Looney was an ardent supporter of the Southern cause, and 
gave four sons to its army. R. F., the oldest, was killed at 
Atlanta, Ga., July 22nd, 1864 ; Noah G. and J. J. belonged to 
Co. B., 34th Ala. Regt., and were captured at Missionary Ridge, 
and carried to Camp Chase, where J. J. died in February 1865. 
N. G. died recently at his home near Talladega Springs. 0. P. 
was in Co. B., 12th Ala. Regt., is the only surviving son. There 
are three daughters still living. One of 0. P.’s daughters mar¬ 
ried Judge A. D. Bentley, another married George McDonald, 
son of T. S., and both were buried on the same day, at Rockford, 
in 1900. One son, Walter, married Sadie Bentley, the youngest 
daughter of Judge John S., The family were Baptists. 


Dixon Hall was never a citizen of Coosa, but represented 
it as senator from it and Autauga from 1840 to 1843, He was 
of the large and influential family of Halls of Autauga. He 
was a brother to Col. Boling Hall of Coosa, and like him was 
a fine looking specimen of humanity, and a man of good culture 
and mental powers. He moved to Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, 
in the forties, and was a wealthy and prominent citizen there, 
near Bastrop. 
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W. Levi Johnson, who represented the county in the House 
from 1871 to 1874, and in the Senate from 1877 to 1881, was 
the oldest son of George Johnson, the builder of the first store 
in East Wetumpka, and the first mill near Nixburg, and Eliza¬ 
beth Johnson, a daughter of Jessee Suttle, George Johnson was 
a Georgian, who first came to Bibb County, and there married 
Miss Elizabeth Suttle, in 1829, He moved to Wetumpka in 1831, 
and to the place on Oakchoy, early in 1835, where he died, iri 
1863. He was a good mechanic and farmer. A man of good 
native ability, a reader of current events, who kept up with 
the movements of the times. He was a Whig, and ran twice for 
the Legislature, first against Fred Foscue, and last against 
'Neil Graham, but was beaten by a very small margin each time, 

Levi Johnson came to Coosa a child, and has ever since lived 

■ - * ^ ^ • 

in the county, one of its successful farmers, an upright, honest 
and popular man. He married a daughter of Rev. James E. 
Edens, by whom he has reai'ed a family, most of them still in 
Coosa. He had a brother, George, who became a lawyer and 
located at Rockford. He went to the army, and returned home 
sick in 1862, dying soon after his return. Henry, another broth¬ 
er, died in the army in 1863. Isaac, another brother, is a farmer 
in Coosa, as is also John, who represented the county in 1903 
to 1908. He was the Democratic nominee once before, but Was 
beaten. There was one sister, Martha, who married William 
Justice, who, with his father was early here. Justice lived near 
the old home till sometime after the war, when he moved near 
Eclectic, where he died a few years since. Dr. Justice of Centra!! 
is a son. The family were Baptists. The Doctor was in the 
Senate in the session of 1911. 

Wm. P. Oden, once senator, 1882, from Coosa and Elmore, 
was a son of John P. Oden of Talladega (whose second wife 
was Miss Catherine Crumpler, a daughter of Albert Crumpler). 
He lived for some years at Rockford, practicing law, and then 
moved to Wetumpka, and lastly to Childersburg, where he died 
a few years since. His wife was Miss Alice, a daughter of 
Maj. J. B. Leonard. He was a Baptist. 

John H. Parker, who was senator from 1888 to 1892, 
was a son of Dr. E. S. C. Parker of Nixburg. His mother was 
a daughter of Henry Lee, one of Nixburg’s first citizens. He 
married Alice, a daughter of Alexander Smith. He began the 
practice of law at Rockford. Was active in politics. He moved 
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to Wetumpka before his election to the Senate, and continued 
his practice there until his death in 1902. He was a member 
from Elmore of the Constitutional Convention of 1901. 


Richafd S. Nolen, who represented Coosa in the House in 
1881, and in 1891-93, and in the Senate in 1896 to 1898, was a 
son of Abner Nolen, who, with his brother, Stephen Nolen, 
were early settlers in Coosa. From them have sprung a nu¬ 
merous family. At a reunion of the family held in 1902, at 
Pine Grove Church, east of Nixburg, there were four hundred 
and twelve of the descendants of these two brothers present. 
The Nolens had a competency, but their boys labored on the 
farm. R. S. married Eliza, a daughter of Williamson Spears, 
whose wife was a daughter of William Suttle. Spears and his 
father were early settlers also of Coosa, locating in the Oakchoy 
neighborhood. Williamson Spears lives now on the place first 
settled by his father. Nolen profited by his farm experience, 
and has been successful, accumulating a good property. He 
has given his family as good educations as the academies of the 
country could furnish. Some of his sons are physicians, one a 
lawyer of Alexander City and all successful business men who 
have gained fortunes. He had a brother. Rev. W. J. Nolen, a 
leading minister of the M. P. Church, who has a son. Dr. W. L. 
Nolen, a physician of Chattanooga, Tenn., who is vice-president 
of the Tri-State Medical Association. R. S. Nolen went with 
the Populist party, and by them was elected to the Senate. 
In 1902, he was the Republican candidate for Congress from 
the Fifth Congressional District, but was beaten by C. W. 
Thompson, Democrat. The Nolens were patriotic Southerners, 
and contributed a good ^Rota to the Confederate cause. They 
were generally Methodists, and useful citizens. Jack Nolen 
is a rich banker of Alexander City. 

• -- ' 

""Anderson H. Kendrick, who represented Coosa in the House 
in 1842 and in 1849, at the time the Capitol building was burned, 
was a Georgian who came early into the neighborhood of Nix¬ 
burg. His wife was a widow Smith, who had two daughters, 
Mrs. Wesley Hall and Mrs. Augustus Morgan, by her first 
marriage, and two sons, Julius and Anderson Kendrick, by 
the last. Kendrick was a man of fine property, and his home 
was a large well furnished one, where a liberal and refined 
hospitality was extended. He was a man of solid rather than 
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brilliant talents, and was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
He and his wife both died at their home near Nixburg. He was 
a member of Shiloh Baptist Church. His sons, Anderson and 
Julius, are both dead. They left children. A daughter of 
Anderson is wife of Mr. Edward Jackson of Alexander City. 

Capt. Samuel Spigener was. a brother of Joel and William^ 
all of South Carolina, who came early to Coosa, settling hear 
Buyckville, Captain Samuel obtained his title by running' a 
steamboat in South Carolina. He represented Coosa in the 
House in 1847, the first session held in Montgomery. He was 
a pleasant genial man, who easily made friends. He had a 
pleasant farm with a few slaves who made him a good living, 
and plenty to enable him to exercise a free and pleasant hos¬ 
pitality. He ran for Judge of Probate against Judge I. W. 
Suttle, a Whig, as a Democratic candidate in 1850, the inaugura¬ 
tion of the probate court system; but Suttle won the race. He 
was also an independent candidate for the House in 1859, but 
was beaten. William Sarsenett and T. U. T. McCain were also 
candidates for the House with Spigener, He had two sons, 
Samuel and David, who served in Co. A., 46th Ala. Regt. A 
daughter. Miss Harriett, married Major Isaac Hall, long a 
teacher in the county, and another. Miss Eliza, who married her 
cousin, Joel Spigener, Jr. He was inclined to the faith of the 
Universalists. 


Henry W. Cox, who was elected to the House in 1851 with 
Neil S, Graham, came to Rockford at an early period from Bibb 
with his widowed mother and three maiden sisters. Misses 
Nancy, Pernetta, and Sarah, and later assumed the care of two 
nephews. He was a lawyer of substantial attainments in his 
profession. He never married, but gave all his earnings to the 
support of the family. He was a good and patriotic citizen. 
He raised a company in 1846 for the Mexican War. Upon the 
secession of Alabama in 1861, he at once raised a company of 
State troops, which was sent to Mobile by Governor Moore. 
When the Confederate States assumed control, this company 
returned home. Soon, in connection with Joseph Bradford, he 
raised a company in the summer of 1861, that went to the Vir¬ 
ginia army with him as second lieutenant. Captain Bradford 
resided, and Cox became Captain. He was killed gallantly 
leading his haen in the Battle of Chahcellorsville. He was an 
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ardent Southerner, and was elected to the House on what was 
called the “fire-eating” ticket, in the excitement gowing; out 
of the admission of California as a free state. The family 
were Baptists.^^^ ^ ^ 

Calvin Humphries was from Georgia, born March 6th, 
1806. He came to Coosa in the fortieSj and by the force of 
his character, soon comihanded a good influence. He was a 
successful farmer, and his business qualificatiohs caused him 
to be made a commissioner, which position he held for a long 
time. He had a fine farm on the Wewoka' Greek, through which 
the Turnpike ran. He was a tall fine looking man, of pleasant 
manners, and his hospitality cheerfully rendered, made his home 
a popular visiting place. He was elected to the House in 1859. 
He lived to a good age, dying on the place so long his home. 
He raised several sons who- were fine specimens of manhood. 
Several of his sons were in the army, one, John, being the 
captain of a company of cavalry. Calvin and Dock married 
two daughters of Frank Sims, onq, James, married a daughter 
of David Lawson, William married a daughter of Green Holi- 
field, and Osceola married a niece of Frank Sims. The old 
homestead still belongs to the family. He was an active member 
of the Methodist Church and a licentiate, a member at Provi¬ 
dence. He died April 18th, 1890; and is buried at.Providence 
M. E. Church, where sleep a number of his family. He had a 
daughter who married James Willett, now owner of Likes mill, 
a good Confederate soldier, as was his brother, Wm. Willett. 

W. D. Walden, who was a member ,of the House in 1859, 
was a merchant at Nixburg for a number of years, and then 
transferred his business to Rockford, where he continued until 
his death. His first wife was a daughter of Solomon Robbins, 
by whom he had one son, still a citizen of Coosa. His 

second wife was Miss Eliza Moore, of Rockford, by whom he 
had three children, and who went to Texas soon after the war. 
Walden was a good merchant, and made a good property. He 
made no public speeches, his talent being for business, not ora¬ 
tory. He led a company to the war in June 1862, joining Hil¬ 
liard’s Legion. His company was afterward in the 59th A^. 
Regt. He was killed at the Battle of Chickamauga, just as he 
mounted the enemy’s woVks, in a gallant charge of the regiment 
at^^nbdgfass Hill. 
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Maxwell Field 

(The following is contributed by Mr. J., C. Maxwell) . 

The Maxwells of Coosa County are of Scotch-Irish descent. 
They trace themselves from Joel Maxwell who was living in 
Orange County, Va., ,in 1740 where his son, Thomas Maxwell, 
was born that year. Thomas married a Miss Henry in Virginia, 
and with her and his father he came to Elbert County, Georgia, 
in 1792. Unto Thomas Maxwell and his wife were bom two 
daughters and four Sons. One of these was Reuben Maxwell, 
who married Elizabeth Thornton in 1820, and soon thereafter 
came to Talbot County, Georgia, where he lived until the winter 
of 1844-45, when he and his wife and ten chilren came to 
Alabama, and bought land on both sides of the line between 
Coosa and Tallapoosa counties. He built his home, however, 
on the Tallapoosa side. He was a spirited and thrifty farmer 
and imbued with the pioneer spirit, and succeeded in amassing 
a comfortable fortune, and took pride in building one of the 
best homes then known in the county. He died in May 1861. 
His veneable wife survived him until May 1883. His ten chil¬ 
dren were Allen T., Elizabeth, Francis M., Sarah, Clarey A., 
Willis M., William, Eugenus, Virginia, and Susan M., Of these, 
only one, Susan M., who is the wife of Capt, W. L. RoWe of 
Dadeville, Ala., is living. Allen T., Francis M;, Willis M., and 
Virginia, who was the wife of William M. McKinney, moved 
into Coosa County early in the’50’s. 

Allen T. Maxwell, eldest son of Reuben Maxwell, was born 
November 29th, 1822, in Elbert County, Georgia. In 1842 he 
was married to Cynthia Susan Carreker, of Talbot County, Ga., 
she dying July 29th, 1850; he was marired the second time to 
Elizabeth Walker, of Taylor County, Ga., in August 1852. The 
children of the first marriage were Nancy E., Lovick P., and 
Jacob C. The children of the second marriage were Allen L., 
Mittie I., Anna B., Mary V., Leila,~and Benjamin F. 

Allen T. Maxwell was a man of extraordinary good sense, 
a successful farmer and a public spirited citizen, taking an active 
interest in the affairs of State and Church. In 1860 he was 
elected to the Legislature as a Whig-and was, therefore, in 
politics in the strongest period of Alabama’s history. He be¬ 
lieved in the preservation of the Union, but when Alabama 
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seceded he threw his whole soul and means into the cause of 
the Confederacy. The state of his health prevented him from 
entering actively into the military service, but he wanted to be 
represented on the field of battle, so he hired a man as a sub¬ 
stitute to represent him. After the war he continued his farm¬ 
ing operations until his death September 11th, 1881. * His second 
wife, Elizabeth Walker, survived him until January 30th, 1890. 

Nancy E., his eldest daughter^ died in infancy. 

Lovick Perryman was a born soldier. The fires of war 
so stirred his young heart that the ran away and joined the 
Confederate army before he was quite 14 years old, and he 
followed the fortunes of Bragg, Johnston, and Hood under the 
immediate command of Capt. Geo. E. Brewer, Company A of 
the 46th Alabama Regiment, two and one-half years to lose his 
life at Jonesboro, Georgia, September 31st, 1864. Those who 
knew him as a soldier say there was none truer and braver 
than he. 

The following tribute to his memory was written by Capt. 
Ceorge E. Brewer in 1864 who was then commanding the 
46th Alabama : 

r 

' “The subject of this notice, L. P. Maxwell, son of Hon. 
A. T. Maxwell of Coosa County, died near Jonesboro, Georgia, 
September 1st, 1864, from a wound in the hips and bowels re¬ 
ceived at Jonesboro, August 31st, 1864. He was a native of 
Alabama, born October 29th, 1847. He bid fair to win a name 
among men, had his life been spared. At the age of 14 he 
entered the service of his country, and to the day of his death 
showed a devotion to the cause, by word and deed, that should 
put to the blush many older (and should be) wiser heads. 
As a private soldier he was never known to flinch from any 
duty, however hard, or shrink from danger, however great. 
As orderly for regimental commander, he was always at the 
post where duty called, whether in camp or on the field; and 
when bullets filled the air he would carry orders from one 
point to another on the field of battle, with a coolness and 
promptitude seldom surpassed. It was while in discharge of 
his duty as orderly, that he received the wound that ended his 
career, before he had entered upon manhood, and caused him 
to yield his life in his seventeenth year, a sacrifice upon the 
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altar of Southern Independence. His meniory will long 
revered by those who knew him; for his noble qualities of 
head and heart. In his death his family has lost one of its 
brightest jewels.’' 

V ^ ■ r ■ 

Jacob C. Maxwell, the second son, was born June 10th, 
1850. He was fairly weU educated and his father purposed 
that he should be a lawyer ; but at the age of 21 he decidled 
that married life on the farm would be more congenial to his 
nature. So he wooed and won Miss Temple J. Austin, youngest 
daughter of Col. T. L. Austin of Coosa County, and he Was 
married to her September 7th, 1871. After living twelve years 
on the farm he moved from Coosa County to Alexander City 
in Tallapoosa County, where he embarked in the mercantile 
business with his brother-in-law, E. L. Gpggans. He afterwards 
sold his interest in this business and became Cashier of the 
Alexander City Bank, which position he now fills. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1901 from the 
Senatorial District of Coosa and Tallapoosa Counties. He was 
a good working member and he enjoyed the respect and con¬ 
fidence of the entire body. Being of a public spirit, he has had 
much to do with the material prosperity of Alexander Ci^,. 
having served her several terms as Alderman and Treasurer. 
He is regarded as' a broad-minded and liberal citizen, ever 
ready to contribute liberally of his means to those in need, and 
to any enterprise which has for its object the uplift and bet¬ 
terment of humanity and surrounding conditions. He, with 
others, promoted the Alexander City Cotton Mills,,-an industry 
now in successful operation. He is connected with it as a 
director and local agent. In politics he has always been a 
Democrat, and in religion a Baptist. He is the present Mod¬ 
erator of the Central Baptist Association. 

Allen Leonidas, the third son, was born in Coosa County, 
July 25th, 1853. He was married to Mattie L. Adams, of Lee 
County, December 24th, 1872, and died March 9th, 1887, leav¬ 
ing his wife and his son and daughter surviving him. 

Mittie I., the second daughter, was born in Coosa Couiity. 
September 7th, 1886, She was married to C. S. Bandy of Lee 
County, December 3rd, 1872, and again to Geo. F. Walker, of 
Tallapoosa County, in 1890. 

Anna B., the third daughter, died in infancy. 


I .... ■ ‘ - 
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Mary V., the fourth daughter, Was born February 29th, 
1860. She married W. V. Whatley in 1875 and now lives hi 
Gorman, Texas. 

Lela, the fifth daughter, was born July 29th, 1862. Mar¬ 
ried E* L. Goggans in 1880, and died March 27th, 1889. 

Benjamin F., the youngest son, was born December 11th, 
1867, and is now living at Alexander City, Ala. 

Francis M. Maxwell, second son of Reuben Maxwell, was 
born in Elbert County, Ga., in 1825. He came to Alabama 
in 1844 and first settled in Tallapoosa County near his father. 
He moved.to Coosa County early in the fifties. In 1847 he 
was married to Lucinda Carreker and she dying, he was again 
married to Alabama Jordan in about 1855. She still survives 
him, and lives at Kellyton, Alabama. 

.He, too, was a successful farmer. He was a man remark¬ 
able for his good judgment and common sense, his intense piety, 
his devotion to his family and to any cause he espoused. He 
was a Deacon in the Baptist Church, and was regarded as 
the strong pillar of his church, and as the wise counsellor of 
his Pastor. He was charitable in all things, regarding that 
as the chiefest virtue in good citizenship. He was a good 
Confederate soldier, always at the post of duty. When death 
claimed him in December 1891, there went out from us one 
of the best men that ever lived in the County. 

From his first marriage there came Nancy E., wife of E. W. 
Thomas; Susan Emma, who died about the year 1875, and 
Jessie M., who died about 1887. A ypung man of much promise 
was lost to the country in his death. 

^ ' V- . . 

Prom the marriage with Alabama Jordan were born Reu¬ 
ben J., who died in boyhood; Annie E., who resides at Kellyton, 
Ala.; William E., Eugene, Francis M., Jr., Cecil K., Charles M., 
and Sidney. These were worthy sons of a noble sire. Drs. 
Wm. E. and Cecil K, are successful practitioners of medicine 
at and near Kellyton, Ala.—men of much learning and skill— 
an honor to their father and to their profession. Eugene and 
Charles M. are successful business men in Seattle, Wash. Fran¬ 
cis M., Jr., stands high in his profession as a lawyer in Waco, 
Texas, Otis A. is a teacher in Denison, Texas, and Sidney is a 
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life insurance man in Houston, Texas. All of them are making 
a success of life in their chosen professions—largely due, no 
doubt, to early training as well as personal effort. 

■ 1 

' , . ■ ■ ■ i ■’ 

Willis M. Maxwell, third son of Reuben Maxwell, was born 
in Talbot County,, Georgia, July 7th, 1837, and came with the 
balance of the family to Alabama in the winter of 1844-46. In 
1858 he was married to Martha McKinney, of Coosa County, 
and moved into Coosa in 1860. The children of his marriage 
were Reuben M., October 23rd, 1860; Willis M., Jr., October 
27th, 1862; Julius P., July 31st, 1864; Minnie E., October 31, 
1867; Martha L., October 6th, 1869, He was a man of fair 
education, splendid physique, and personal address and he com^ 
manded the attention and respect of any crowd he entered. He 
had just started in life when the war came on. But at the 
call of his country he laid aside the plough and hoe, for he was 
a farmer, and answered the call by enlisting in the 47th Ala. 
Regiment as Lieutenant, where he served with distinction, He^ 
was afterwards promoted to Quartermaster and, later on,’was 
detailed to raise provisions for the army in the field. The war 
over, he gathered the remnants of what was left and started 
life again. He was making splendid headway when, shattered 
in health, he fell prey to heart trouble and died February 26th, 
1871, loved and honored as one of nature’s noblemen, 

Reuben M., his eldest son, is a good citizen and farmer in 
Marshall County, Alabama. 

Willis M. is in Texas. 

Julius P. is a successful farmer ^nd merchant in Pleasant 
Hill, Dallas County, Alabsima. He is in many respects much 
like his father—in personal appearance, nobility of character, 
and Christian charity. 

Minnie E, resides at Alexander City, Alabama, with her 
mother and sister, Martha L., who is the wife of Hon. Geo. A, 
Sorrell. 

None of the other descendants of Reuben Maxwell ever 
lived in Coosa County, but the writer of this sketch would feel 
that it was incomplete without mention of Eugenus Maxwell, 
the youngest son, who early enlisted in the Confederate cause, 
and belonged to the bodyguard of the great and gallant soldier, 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, who fell at Shiloh. It seems a cruel 
fate that this young man should have been in the thickest of 
the fight on that bloody field for days, where he won honors 
worthy of promotion and came out unscathed, to fall victim to 
immediate sickness and death. But such is Providence, and 
there should be no complaint at His workings. 

David W. Bozeman came as a child with his father, Nathan 
Bozeman, to Coosa in its first settlement, and was a farmer 
having a nice home at Central before the school was located, 
or the village started. After the Central Institute was located 
he built the hotel afterward owned by Mrs. Hqlified, and kept 
it, until just before the war when he went to Wetumpka as 
president of the bank. His father was a man in good circum¬ 
stances, and all his sons were highly respected men, and his 
daughters equally so as women. David was a distinguished 
looking man, and commanded the profound esteem of all who 
knew him for his uprightness, morality, and fine business 
sense. Though not a member of the Baptist Church, his leanings 
were toward them, and he was made a trustee of their Central 
Institute, to which he was a liberal contributor. In 1861 he 
was elected to the House. After the war he moved to Texas, 
and most of his family with him, settling near Waco. William 
Bozeman, a son, married Miss Sallie, a daughter of John A. 
Pylant, for many years a very prominent layman among the 
Baptists. 


Albert Ceumpler 

Beasant Crumpler, father of Albert Crumpler, came to 
America soon after the Independence of the United States and 
settled in Virginia, but soon thereafter removed to Autauga 
County, Ala., and died there in 1840. His wife, the mother of 
Albert Crumpler, was Elizabeth Wright, who came from Wales 
with her parents who were early settlers in Virginia. 

i ■ 

^ I 

Albert had little education, but was a close observer, and 
read a great deal, and kept well posted on all political questions 
of the day. He was a tanner by profession. Began in 1830 in 
Autauga County, Ala., near Prattville, where he first leased 
a tan-yard, and afterwards bought it of Col. Wm. Bibb. 
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He was a member of the Secession Convention in 1861, 
and of the State Legislature in 1862. 

He was a Democrat and often on some important com¬ 
mittee work. For a long time a member of the M. P; Church, 
later of the M. E. Church, South, and a local hiinister. 

He was a R. A. Mason and Chaplain of Rockforjd Lodge. 

He married Maria Zeigler, near Prattville, Ala., March 9th, 
1832. She was a daughter of Nicholas Zeigler and his wife, 
Catharine, who lived near Prattville. She was of Dutch descent, 
but from what part of Germany I cannot say. 

Albert Grumpier moved to Coosa County in 1836, and 
settled near Nixburg. In 1843 moved near to Rockford; and in 
1867 moved to Ghildersburg, Talladega County; where he con¬ 
tinued his vocation of tanning leather. His children are Albert 
J., and wife, Elizabeth Ann; Catherine E., widow of the late John 
Oden; Lewis Henry, and wife. Antinet I. Residence of each is 
Sylacauga, Ala. 

Albert Grumpier was a member of the House in 1861, and 
also a delegate to the Secession Convention of 1861, was a 
Methodist Protestant Minister. He was elected as a co-operatioh- 
ist to the Convention, but when the vote was finally taken on 
the ordinance of secession, like many others elected as he was, 
he voted for the ordinance as did his colleagues, Taylor and 
Leonard, and gave their warm adherence to the Southern cause. 
In 1836 he moved to the place afterward owned by Maj. J. B. 
Leonard, and now by John Smith, a son-in-law of Leonard, and 
son of Alexander Smith. Grumpier opened a good farm, and 
sunk a good tan-yard. In 1845 he sold here and bought on the 
Turnpike a large farm, three miles below Rockford. He built 
a large nice, residence, and sunk another good tan-yard, and 
built a mill, both saw and grist, on Swamp Creek. He also 
kept the poor of the county a number of years. He had two 
sons, Albert, a clerk for a number of years in the stores and 
offices at Rockford, now a farmer in Talladega, and Lewis, 
who was a Major in the Confederate army, now a merchant at 
Sylacauga: and a daughter, Catherine, who married John P. 
Oden of Talladega, and who now lives at Sylacauga. Grumpier 
was deficient in education, but had a strong practical business 
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TTiind, and possessed some raagnetisin as a speaker. He itjade 
but one set speech in the House, upon an important measure, hut 
it was highly* complimented, as the most thoughtful speech of 
the discussion. After the War Between the States he napved into 
Talladega near Childersburg, and opened a good farm and tan- ‘ 
yard. He died a vigorous man at a ripe age. -He was only a 
local preacher, but a strong man in the pulpit, and much beloved. 
'The hospitality of his home was unbounded. 

a Georgian who settled early upon 
the old Georgia* road, below Gentral. He was a good citizen, 
arid much esteemed. He was ambitious for political preferment, 
and though several times a candidate for the Legislature, was 
never successful until 1863 and 1865. His wife was a Thornton. 
He had a family much respected, and some of them continued to 
live a long while in the old neighborhood. The Thorntons were 
a good family in the same neighborhood. - 

Dr. E. S. C. Parker seemed content to live on his farm 
which he opened early, west of Nixburg, and attended to his 
mill and practice until 1863,: he was induced to go to the House, 
and after that settle down to the old routine. He married a 
daughter of Henry Lee, an early settler and hotel keeper at 
Nixburg. His son, John, became a lawyer both at Rockford 
and Wetumpka, and was senator, 1888 to 1892, and a delegate 
to the Convention of 1901. He died at Wetumpka in 1902. 

' ' ‘ ^ ^ .i , ■ . 

James Vanzandt was a member of the House from 186S to 

1869, leaning in 1863 to the Union side of politics, and squarely 
so in the later years. He was a Methodist Protestant preacher, 
a man of only ordinary ability. He had the confidence hnd 
esteem of those who knew him. 

Dr. John Edwards was tolerably early in the county, living 
about two miles above Central on the Plank Road. He had a 
small farm, a tan-yard, and a good practice as a physician. He 
was a Methodist, and active in his church life. He had a son, 
Jessee, who became a lawyer, and practiced for some years 
at Rockford and then went to Clanton. His other children lived 
not far from the old homestead. 

Robert H. Gulledge was a son of Joel Gulledge, an early 
settler of Coosa, a man of much influence both politically and 
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religiously. Robert was a good Confederate soldier, and after 
the war married Miss Lizzie, daughter of Stephen Jackson, bjr 
whom he reared a good family. He first lived in Travelers^ 
Rest beat where he was raised. He was elected sheriff between 
1870 and 1875, and moved to Rockford; He served in the- 
House in 1875-76. He afterward bought the Tuck place above* 
Nixburg. He made a good officer. He had ^veral brothers, 
all good soldiers, good men arid citizens. The family are Meth¬ 
odists. His father died at Rockford, recently, over ninety years*- 
of age. 

The following, recently obtained from. F. A. Gulledge, of 
Verbena, will be added, as Joel and Jack Gulledge, so long con¬ 
nected with Coosa, needed more notice than the wirter was; 
prepared to give. He says: ‘‘Joel Gulledge was among the- 
pioneer settlers of Alabama from Anson County, N. C.. His first 
vote was cast in that county for Andrew Jackson for president 
of the U. S. He was married in 1833 to Elizabeth Mitchell, also^ 
of Anson County. Her father was one of the Minute Men near- 
Boston, Mass., during the Revolutionary War. Mr. Mitchell and 
wife, and Joel Gulledge and wife came to Alabama, reaching^ 
old Fort Toulouse, near Wetumpka, December 24th, 1834. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell both died here and were buried at the old 
fort in 1835, where their remains still sleep* Gulledge came 
near dyirig the same year, and for a more healthy locality moved 
to Nixburg, in Coosa County. He was a man of grit and aspira¬ 
tion, hence made friends of those worth knowing, viz: Howell 
Rose, James R. Powell, Solomon Robbins, William Weaver, Alex¬ 
ander Smith, Col. Wm. L. Garrett, and others. He began at 
the foot of the ladder and climbed not to fame but to success. 
To him were born nine sons, six of whom reached manhood, and 
five gave their services to the Confederacy, all in the Virginia. 
army. Two were killed, two wounded, and the other made an. 
invalid, dying later. Gulledge was a Douglas Democrat and 
opposed secession, but when the State seceded he said to his 
sons, ‘Go, boys, there is only one honorable way out of war. 1 
would rather see you returning in a pine box than going off 
under guard.’ He ever kept faith with the Democratic Party,, 
never voting any other ticket. He died June 17th, 1902, at 
91 years of age, with not an enemy on earth of whom he had 
knowledge. 

f . 
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was a fariher all his early and middle life, and made 
a success of it. He is survived by his sons, Capt. R. H. Gulledge 
of Patrik, Ark,, J. E. W. Gulledge of Clanton, Ala., and F. A. 
Gulledge of Verbena, Ala. He lived at Rockford for a number 
of yearid after the war. After the death of his second wife, 
he lived with his sons. 

'‘William A. J. Gulledge (commonly known as ‘Jack^) came 
to Nixburg from Anson County, N. C., in 1844 His wife was a 
Miss Mary Rushing, and to them were born ten children. She 
died in 1858. After this he married Miss Susan Bradbury of 
South Carolina. By this marriage there were two children. He 
was small of stature, but fearless. He had a clear head, thought 
for himself, and had the courage to stand by his convictions. 
Some few years after settling at Nixburg he and Joel both moved 
into Travelers Rest beat, where they both continued to reside 
until after the war, and Jack to his death, which occurred on 
March 2nd, 1898, 86 years of age, after a useful pious life, 

“He was a successful farmer. Politically he was a Whig 
while the party existed as such, voting also the Bell and Ever¬ 
ett ticket. He was an ardent Southerner, and would have gone 
to the army, but age and size (being quite small) was not 
received. He was never really reconstructed. He is survived 
"by only five children, all by the first wife. He was a Methpdist.^^ 

1 • ’ ■ 

In 1877 the county elected Dr. John B. Kelly to represent 
it in the House, which he did well. He was a son of Dr. James 
Kelly, who settled early in the county, and was one of dts most 
widely known and respected citizens. He was of Scotch descent, 
^nd a Presbyterian. Dr. John was a good soldier, and after 
the war married a daughter of Lennard Marberry, a wealthy 
planter below Sockapatoy, and now o,wns the old Marberry farni. 
Some years back he moved to Anniston where he now resides. ' 

Daniel J. Thompson lived in Hanover beat from a tolerably 
•early time until about 1890, when he moved into Glay County. 
He was a good farmer, a popular public spirited man, and a 
very useful member of Poplaf^ Springs Baptist Church. Thomp¬ 
son went as First Lieutenant in Co. A., 46th Ala. Regtil ih 
February 1862. He made a good and gallant officer, and coni- 
manded the company during most of the fighting period of the 
war, as Captain Brewer of the company was m command idf 
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the regiment. In 1879 he ■was a member of the House from; 
Goosa, and made a good member. His wife was Miss Hunt^ 
by wHom he had several * children. Robert arid George li ved 
for i^ears, if not yet living, in Hanover beat. One daughter, 
Virginia, was the wife of Samuel Calfee, a son of Evan Galfee, 
and who was once sheriff of Coosa. His son, George, is still 
a resident of Hanover. 

John A. Suttle, a nephew of Judge Isaac Suttle, and the only 
son of William and Mary Suttle, was a native Alabaniian, and 
came as a child to Coosa with his father in 1831 from Bibb. He 
was never robust. He had several sisters, Mary, the wife of 
Charles Buckner; Ann, the wife of Williamson Spears; Laura, 
the wife of Rev. Shun Kelly; Rhoda, the wife of Isaac Johnson; 
and Martha, the wife of Joseph Smart. These sisters have 
feared good families, and some are among the most honored 
of the present people of Coosa. John married Rebecca, a daugh¬ 
ter of Hiram Bentley, as his first wife, by whom he reared- 
several good children. His second wife was a daughter of Rev. 
Robert Carlisle, a prominent Primitive Baptist preacher. She 
was a. good wife, looking well to his comfort in his feebleness. 
Several useful sons and daughters were born to them. John ' 
was for a good many years a Missionary Baptist, but changed 
!^to the Primitives and became a preacher. Though feeble, he 
always managed to support his; family and educate them. He 
held minor offices at different times, apd sometimes farmed, 
and at other merchandized. He was treasurer for the county 
for a good while; He was in the House in 1886. For a good 
many years he lived at Rockford, and died there a few years 
since. He and some children are buried there. 


J. H, Nabors represented the county in 1887, and made a 
good member. He married Sarah Mathews of Hanover beat in 
1854, by whom there were eight sons and three daughters. For 
a long time he has been a leading substantial farmer and citi¬ 
zen west of Goodwater. Several of his sons live about Good- 
water, Bradford, and Crewsville. He is a Methodist. 


William C, Brown, born 1826, When a child came with his 

< . . . ' ‘ 

father into the lo'wer edge of Talladega (now Clay County) from 
North Carolina, ahd Settled at the place since called BroWnville, 
jdst above Goodwater. His father “Was of Scotch descent; atid a 
’Hr^jibytetlan,' but Williartt and a ‘ daughter, iHrs. Sushn Willing- 
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ham^ became Baptists. William married Miss Margarett, daugh¬ 
ter of George W. Graham, in 1849, and the next year settled 
the place where he has ever since lived, near Mt. Olive. • His 
children live in Coosa. In 1870 he married a Mrs. Caifee, daugh¬ 
ter of Benj; Kimbrough. He was in Company C., lOth Confed¬ 
erate Cavalry. He was for a long while justice of the peace. 
In 1889 he represented the county in the House. He was a 
good citizen, a fine neighbor, a worthy Mason, and a valuable 
church member of Mount Olive. 

• In 1895, H. R. Bobbins was a representative in the Legis¬ 
lature. He had been a sheriff in 1880. He is a good farmer 
in the neighborhood of Sockapatoy, where his father, Daniel 
Robbins, settled after leaving Nixburg, of which he was early 
a citizen. This following sketch of Daniel Robbins was recently 
obtained from R. H. Robbins. 


. Sketch OP the Robbins Family in Alabama 

(Contributed by H. R. Robbins) 

Prior to the seventeenth century there was a colony of 
immigrants from Germany settled in the State of North Caro¬ 
lina, from which the Robbins family, and the name geherally 
spring. During the seventeenth century one Benjamin Robbins 
married Miss Bostick, The result of their marriage was four 
sons and one daughter, Solomon, Daniel, Joel, and Benjamin. 
Eliza was the name of the daughter. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century the family moved to Alabama and settled 
in what was known afterwards as Autauga County, which cov¬ 
ered a large tepitory of the State. The family engaged in 
agriculture and had a great deal of trouble with the Indians. 
Solomon, the oldest son, married a Miss Sellers who bore two 
children (Betsy and Solomon, Jr.), and died. Solomon married 
his second wife, Miss May Wilson, a daughter of Benjamin 
Wilson who moved from the State of Virginia to Alabama. The 
result of their marriage was four sons and five daughters. 
Those were Putnam, John, Thomas, and George, all of whom 
were killed or died in the late War Between the States, each 
one leaving widows and children. The daughters by the last 
marriage were Jane, Martha, Eliza, Adeline, and Kate. Air of 
whom married and died in Alabama except Solomon; the eldeiSt 
son, arid Adeline, next to the youngest daughter, who died in 
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the State of Texas, leaving honored and prominent families. 
J. W. Robbins (the oldest sbn of Solomoh, Jr.) has been elected 
State Treasurer twice, and served several terms in the Texas 
Legislature. Kate Robbins Grayson is the only one of the family 
living. She lives in the State of Texas. W. O. Robbins, a grand¬ 
son of Solomon Robbins, Sr., and son of Thos. Robbins (de¬ 
ceased), is Sheriff of Elmore County, Alabama. Soloiriom Rob¬ 
bins, Sr., served in several official positions in the early history 
of Alabama, After the death of Benjamin Robbins, Sr., Solomon, 
Sr., and Daniel moved to Coosa County, Alabama, and their 
brothers, Benjamin and Joel, moved to Florida and were dost 
sight of by the others of the family. Daniel Robbins married 
Sarah Mitson (the sister of the second wife of Solomoh Robbins, 
Sr.). The result of their marriage was five sons and four 
daughters, namely, B. W. Robbins, W. J. Robbins, S. E. Robbins, 
H. R. Robbins, and D. B. Robbins, and the daughtes, Emeline, 
Sarah, Martha, and Casina. Daniel Robbins, with his brother, 
Solomon, and other early settlers of Coosa County had 'many 
troubles and daring conflicts with the Indians, often being driven 
back across the Coosa River, as the Indians claimed the ter¬ 
ritory of Coosa belonged to the Red Men. In the organization 
of the first Circuit Court of Coosa County, Daniel Robbins was 
a member of the Grand Jury of said court which was held in 
an Indian house about two miles south of the present Court 
House of said County. The County of Coosa then reached from 
’Montgomery to Talladega. Solomon Robbins, Sr., and Daniel 
Robbins served in the War of 1812 for which Solomon drew a 
pension until his death. Daniel died before the pension law 
passed. His widow filed her application for pension but was 
rejected. His life was spent on the farm and in performing any 
public' duty he was called to. He died in about 1850. His eldest 
daughter married Isaac Mitchell, who nioved to the State of 
Louisiana about 1855, B. W. Robbins (the first son of Daniel 
Robbins) married Miss Marjorie Mitchell, and moved to Louisi¬ 
ana in 1858. When the war broke out in 1861 he established and 
served four years as second lieutenant of a company in the 
SOth Louisiana Regiment. He filled many responsible places 
of trust, and died in 1875, a high toned Christian man, though a 
poor farmer. W, J, Robbins, the second son of Daniel Robbins, 
moved to Louisiana with his sister and elder brother, and en- 
gagfed in merchandising on Bed River and accumulated con¬ 
siderable property, but in 1861, he volunteered in the company 
:with his older brother and was elected first lieutenant of the 
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company, and served four years. When he returned from the 
war he found his property destroyed (except lands). After 
the days of Keconstruction was over, he was elected Tax Collector 
and Assessor of his Parish, in which position he served with 
credit to himself, and his constituents. Then he was selected as 
Parish Surveyor in which he served until he grew feeble, and 
eyesight failed him. He is almost helpless at this time. S. E. 
Robbins, the third son of Daniel Robbins, moved to Louisiana 
in about 1858. In 1861 he volunteered in a company in the 12th 
Louisiana Regiment and served as a brave soldier in said regi¬ 
ment until 1863 when he obtained a transfer to the 17th Ala¬ 
bama Regiment where he had a younger brother in the service. 
He served in Company D., 17th Alabama Regiment until the 
20th day of June 1864, near Peach Tree Creek, in a desperate 
battle was severely wounded, carried to the Oakmulga Hospital, 
where he died from his wounds, and was buried with thousands 
of like unfortunates. H. R. Robbins, the fourth son of Daniel 
Robbins, was only four years old when his father died and 
when he became responsible he took charge of the little home¬ 
stead left by his father and preserved in the name of his mother 
until her death in 1896. He is a farmer, has spent his time as 
an agriculturist, except while in the army—^teaching school oc¬ 
casionally, and when in an official position. In 1871 he was 
elected Justice of the Peace of his precinct and at the expiration 
of his term as Justice of the Peace, in 1880, he was nominated 
by the Democratic Party for Sheriff of Coosa County, Alabama, 
and elected by a large majority over his opponent, an inde¬ 
pendent candidate. He served the full term as Sheriff with 
credit to himself, and to the wishes of the whole people. In 
1894 when the Democrats were divided, the people in mass 
meeting nominated him for a member of the State Legislature, 
and he was elected by a good majority. He has been an elder 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church over thirty years. D. B. 
Robbins, the fifth and youngest son of Daniel Robbins, was as 
the most of the family, a farmer, married Miss C. F. Rogers in 
1882, and died in 1900, leaving a wife with three children. He 
was a poor hard working man, loved and respected by all who 
knew him, The religion of the family was mostly Presbyterian, 
of a liberal disposition in their views on all subjects and 
principles. 

The McKinney family were prominent and influential in 
the county. It originated here from Harris McKinney, a native 
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of Virginia, but who moved to Georgia, and from there to Jef¬ 
ferson County, Ala. He came to Coosa at an early period, 
settling in the eastern part. The McKinneys were of Scotch 
origin, and were Baptists. Harris McKinney was uneducated, 
but a man of superior mind and judgment, and succeeded in ac¬ 
cumulating a good property by farming. He had a son, Patrick 
McKinney, who lived between Sockapatoy and Bradford, having 
a handsome. home, a fine orchard and a good farm cultivated 
by a good negro force. There was another son, Jasper McKin¬ 
ney, who married a daughter of Nathan Bozeman, Sr., who also 
owned a good farm and slave property in the upper part of 
Coosa. But he went to Texas about 1852. Patrick McKinney 
had a son, William, who married a daughter of Reuben Maxwell, 
and still lives near Alexander City. His two daughters by 
his first marriage were married, one to Lewis Maxwell, and 
the other to Richard Slaughter. Harris McKinney had a daugh¬ 
ter, Emily, who married Robert McAdory, and was the mother 
of P. Jasper McAdory, Mary J., widow of Dr. Neil Baker, and 
Celia, wife of John N. Slaughter, of Goodwater. Dr. Baker and 
Slaughter have been men of influence, prominence, and property 
in Coosa. Jasper McAdory is still a citizen of Coosa, and is 
among the few who have lived longest in the county. He is a 
very fine citizen, who though never aspiring to office, has been 
public spirited, and wielded much influence in the county. He 
owns a fine farm in Hanover, besides large landed possessions 
elsewhere. He has a remarkably fine memory, is a good judge 
of human nature, and a good manager of men. His wife was 
Miss Eliza Saddler of Jefferson. They have had no children of 
their own, but have taken and raised others. 

Robbins Family 

(Contributed by Mrs. Kate Grayson) 

My father, Solomon Robbins, was born in Brunswick Coun¬ 
ty, N. C., January 14th, 1791. His parents were Benjamin and 
Sarah Robbins (nee Wells). My father served as a private 
soldier through the War of 1812. With a wife and babe he 
came to Alabama about the year 1816, settled in Montgomery 
County, near Judkins Ferry on the Tallapoosa River. While 
living there his second child, Solomon, Jr., was born. The loca¬ 
tion proving unhealthy, he moved from there to Autauga County, 
settled near the Alabama River in the neighborhood of Coosawda. 
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There his wife died, and he afterwards married Mary Wilson, 
daughter of an old Virginia gentleman, Capt. Benjamin Wilson, 
who commanded a Company of Virginia troops during the War 
of 1812. Captain Wilson was born in Isle of Wight County, 
Va., September 3rd, 1773. His father, James Wilson, was born 
February 14th, 1747, served as a private soldier through the 
Revolutionary War, and died April 12th, 1830. My father, 
Solomon Robbins, was marired to his last wife, Mary Wilson, 
May 27th, 1822. In 1832 he moved with his family to Coosa 
County among the Creek Indians, and was the first white set¬ 
tler to found a home in that County. As he moved from Autauga 
County, he opened up his road as he went. With the help of 
the hands who assisted in driving his wagons and stock, horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, etc., of which he owned vast numbers, they 
cleared the road heading from Wetumpka to Nixburg, via Cen¬ 
tral Institute, which road is in use to this day. He bought a 
large tract of land from the Indians, paying them in silver 
(they would accept no other kind of money), and having the 
entire county to select from, of course, he made a judicious selec¬ 
tion and bought land unexcelled for fertility of soil, fine timber, 
most excellent range for stock, and watered by at least a dozen 
large, bold springs of never failing clear, cold, sparkling free¬ 
stone water. Wild game was abundant, so plentiful indeed that 
father could go out any morning before breakfast and kill a- 
deer or bring in as many wild turkeys as he could carry. I 
have heard my mother say she often had as much as a large 
wash tub full of turkey breasts alone salted down at a time. 
I have often heard my father remark—even when 80 years of 
age—^that if he knew of a country as fine as that when he 
went there, he would go to it even,at his advanced age. He 
bought a great deal of land from the Indians, which he after¬ 
wards sold to the white settlers as they came in, and realized 
from his land speculations, quite a snug little fortune. He kept 
the first P. 0. ever established at Nixburg, although it was then 
called Robbinsville, as can be seen by referring to maps of that 
date. The second man who sold goods there was named Nix, 
hence the change to Nixburg. The first merchant who sold 
goods there was murdered in his bed one night by an Indian, 
His name I have forgotten. An old Indian came to father at a 
late hour one night, and being able to speak a little English, 
succeeded in making him understand that he feared the merchant 
was killed, for a drunk Indian had come to his house with a 
bottle of whiskey, tobacco, and a lot of cloth, and there was 
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blood upon his clothes. Father told him to return home at 
once and keep the Indian there until he could go and investigate. 
On reaching the store, he found the merchant dead in his bed, 
having been knocked on the head with an iron wedge. He ar¬ 
rested the Indian, and started alone with him to Talladega 
County to jail (there being no jail nearer), but the Indian got 
away from him and a week or more elapsed before he recaptured 
him. He finally caught him, however, carried him to Talladega 
where he was hung. Just before the rope was adjusted around 
his neck, he insisted that another Indian take his place, pro¬ 
posing to give him two ponies if he would do so. The Indian 
refused, and he remarked lightly that he did not care, as he 
would be in Arkansas in three days anyway. While en route 
to the jail, the Indian told father he saw him several times while 
he was searching for him, and came very near killing him one 
day, raised his gun, took aim, and had his finger on the trigger, 
but happened to think how good and kind he had been to his 
people and would not shoot. Father lived surrounded by the 
''red men’^ and their families for three years on the most 
amicable terms. By the aid of linguists, he soon learned their 
languages and they his, sufficiently to converse with each other 
quite well. The old Chiefs would often come to him to learn 
something of the "white man^s law,^' as they termed it. On 
^ one occasion father was much amused at the remark a chief 
made. They had conversed for some time when the chief said: 
"Well, Robbins, we have talked enough, for if people talk too 
much, are mighty apt to tell some lies."' One of the chiefs had 
a very pretty daughter, as beautiful in form and features as 
any white lady. A white man, a young lawyer, came into the 
neighborhood, fell very much in love with the chief’s pretty 
daughter and asked for her hand in marriage. The old chief 
was silent for some minutes, apparently in deep thought, then 
turned to the lawyer and said, "No, you can’t have her; if you 
were of any account you would not want 'Injun’ wife, and if you 
are no account you can’t have her.” 

The first year after going to Coosa, father had to take all 
his grain to Autauga to have it ground, a distance of 36 miles, 
leaving mother with her little ones alone until he returned. 
Never once were they molested or treated with the slightest 
disrespect. Those were the days and subsequently when "Capt. 
Simon Suggs” (Bird Young) figured so conspicuously in that 
country. If Johnson Hooper could have seen my father before 
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writing the history of ^‘Captain Suggs,” father could have given 
him material for a book twice the size of the one he wrote. 
He was often a guest at my father’s house, as he made that his 
stopping point to spend the night on his trips to and from 
Wetumpka. Often have I heard father tell of the tricks and 
schemes of the ‘‘Captain” to swindle not only the Indians but 
the whites as well. The man who came in contact with him 
and did not get “taken in,” congratulated himself on his ex¬ 
treme good luck. There was one praiseworthy trait in the In¬ 
dians’ character that I must not omit to mention since it 
deserves recognition and admiration. Father said they, as a 
whole, were the most truthful people he ever saw in his life, 
until the white people (to their shame, be it said) came among 
them and learned them to drink whiskey and otherwise cor¬ 
rupted them. 

My father was so fortunate as to witness the exhibition of 
the “stars falling,” as it was called—on the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 13th, 1833. He and a negro man were camped out on 
the roadside between Central Institute and Wetumpka, on their 
way to the latter place with cotton for the market. The darkey 
was very much alarmed, thought “Judgment Day” had come 
and prayed for deliverance with all his might. Father, who was 
a very calm, quiet, self-possessed man, experienced not the 
slightest fear or excitement, but greatly enjoyed the grand spec¬ 
tacle, which was probably the greatest display of celestial 
fireworks that has ever been seen since the creation of the 
world, or at least within the annals covered by the pages of 
history. Father and mother reared a large family, 12 children 
(11, I should have said, as one died in infancy), on the old 
home bought of the Indians, both died there and were laid to 
rest in the old cemetery at the Protestant Methodist church in 
sight of their loved home. To me that cherished old home is the 
most sacred spot on earth; endeared to me by ten thousand 
tender ties and hallowed association. The dear old home is 
now owned by W. H. Crawford, who married one of father’s 
granddaughters. He (Crawford) is a son of ex-Treasurer Daniel 
Crawford of Alabama, 

The names and ages of my father’s children are as follows: 
Elizabeth was born in Brunswick County, N. C., March 20th, 
1814. Married Esqr, R. L, Martin, and together they reared 
a large family near Equality, Coosa County, Ala., and there 
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both died. She was a member of the Baptist Church. One 
son, D. S. Martin, is a prominent Baptist Minister, and still 
lives in the neighborhood of their old home. The next child, 
Solomon Robbins, Jr., was born in Montgomery County, Ala., 
April 9th, 1818. Was married to Amanda M. Funderburgh, 
was a member of the Methodist Protestant Church, died in 
Texas, October 7th, 1878. His eldest son, John W. Robbins, is 
serving his second term as State Treasurer of Texas. The next 
child, Martha Ann, was married to Rev. J. H. Mitchell, a 
Cumberland Presbyterian Minister. Was a member of the Meth¬ 
odist Protestant Church until after her marriage when she 
united herself to the C. P. church. She was born in Autauga 
County, Ala., February 16th, 1823, died September 6th, 1853. 
The next was John Wells, who was born in Autauga County, 
Ala., July 29th, 1824. He married Frances Weaver, daughter 
of Wm. Weaver, one among Coosa’s first settlers. He was a 
member of the Methodist Protestant church, died July 30th, 
1863, while in the Confederate service. The next, Mary Jane, 
was born in Autauga County, December 27th, 1825. She mar¬ 
ried Alexander Smith, a prominent man of Scotch descent, of 
which blood he was very proud, was once, perhaps twice, elected 
to the State Legislature. She was a member of the Methodist 
Protestant church, but after her marriage affiliated with her 

husband’s church, old school Presbyterian. Died-. The next, 

Eliza, was born in Autauga County, September 30th, 1828. 
Married W. D. Walden, a merchant of Nixburg, who was once 
elected to the State Legislature. He was Captain of a Company 
during the civil war, and was killed at the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga. She was a member of the Methodist Protestant church, 
and died August 2nd, 1853. The next was Wm, Peyton, who was 
born in Autauga County, April 18th, 1830. Was a member of 
the Methodist Protestant church. Married Martha Freeman. 
Died November 17th, 1862, while in the Confederate service. 
The next, Thomas Clinton, was born in Autauga County, Ala., 
January 30th, 1832. Was a member of the Methodist Protestant 
church. Was first married to Sarah Freeman, who died child¬ 
less ; after her death was married to Tampa E. Ellis. Two sons 
were born of this marriage, Wm. 0. Robbins, the present Sheriff 
of Elmore County, and his brother, Thos. S. Robbins, of Louisi¬ 
ana. 


The next was Sarah Adeline, who was born in Nixburg, 
Coosa County, AliP-’^ June 10th, 1834. Was a member of the 
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Methodist Protestant church, was married to Samuel Hill. I)ied 
in Texas, December 24th, 1903. The next, George Washington, 
was born in Nixburg, Coosa County, Ala., May 6th, 1836. Was 
a member of the Methodist Protestant church, married Susan 
Caroline Jackson, and died July 10th, 1863, while in Confederate 
service. 

The next, W. Kate, was born in Nixburg, Coosa County, 
Ala., March 18th, 1839. A member of the Methodist Protestant 
church. Married Charles Oliver Grayson, resides now near 
Tyler, in Smith County, Texas, the only one of the 12 children 
now living. 

' I 

The next was Laura Virginia, born in Nixburg, Coosa 
County, Ala., March 24th, 1842, died October 13th, 1842. 

Now, my dear boy, I have done the best that an old woman 
with defective niemory and nervous hand could be expected 
to do, with my rambling, reminiscences. There were many amus¬ 
ing incidents in connection with the Indians in Coosa^s early 
days, but time and space forbid. Your publishers can accept or 
reject as best suits them. But before closing I wish to impress 
upon your mind the character of my father's noble sons, your 
own dear father being one of them. My father was a very 
remarkable man in many respects. He was noted far and near 
for his exemplary piety. His benevolence was such that no one 
in need ever called upon him for aid whose wants were not 
liberally supplied from his ever generous hand. His natural 
mental abilities were of the first order, far above ordinary. 
His disposition was the sweetest and most lovable I have ever 
seen in any human being. He was warm hearted, broad minded, 
gentle, sincere, pure and good, an ideal husband, father, neigh¬ 
bor, friend and master, beloved by all who knew him, both 
white ^and black. 

His sons were all that such a father could have desired. 
They were reared in a village where whiskey drinking, gambling, 
horse racing and other evils common in such places are usually 
practiced, yet such was their training, and the influence and 
example of their Christian parents, that of the five sons no 
one ever heard an oath from the lips of one of them, never 
saw one enter a saloon, any place of vice or immorality, or be 
guilty of any act that could cause the hearts of their beloved 
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parents a moment’s pain. They were honest, honorable, upright, 
high minded men, pious, well-to-do prosperous farmers, who had 
the confidence and esteem of all who knew them, worthy every 
way the good man who was proud to call them sons. Not a 
blot or stain ever tarnished the name or character of one of 
his children, and it is a source of great pride and gratification 
to me to be able to say the same of his numerous grandchildren. 
You may well feel proud, my dear boy, of the distinction of 
being a grandson of such a model man, whose equal I have 
never yet seen. I cannot find language to do justice to his 
worth. 


Affectionately your aunt, 
Kate Grayson. 


P. S. In glancing over what I have written, I see that I 
failed to give the dates of the deaths of several of the family 
which can be inserted in the proper places. Solomon Bobbins, 
Sr., died May 19th, 1879. Mary Robbins, his wife, died June 
28th, 1878. They were both members of the Methodist Prot¬ 
estant church. The date of the death of your aunts, Jane Smith 
and Elizabeth Martin, I have not got. You can get them, 
however, by writing to your cousins, D. S. Martin at Equality, 
Ala., and L. K. Smith, Nixburg, Ala. In a short time after 
my father moved to Coosa County, his brother, Daniel A. Rob¬ 
bins, and family also settled near Nixburg, and there reared 
a family of nine children. His wife and my father’s were sis¬ 
ters, both daughters of Capt. Benj. Wilson. He remained there 
until most of his children were grown, then movedi near the 
old town of Sockapatoy, where he and his wife died, both at 
an advanced age. One of his sons, Howell R. Robbins, still lives 
with his family at the old homestead, and is a man of upright, 
unblemished character, enjoying the confidence and esteem of 
all who know him. He has been honored with the office of 
Sheriff of Coosa County, and has served one or two terms in 
the State Legislature. 

B. B. Bonner, Zacharia Powell, Wm. Townsend, Wm. 

Weaver, Izer Wilson, Mark E. Moore, Wm. Moore,-Carrol, 

Ped Crumpler, Mr. Suttle, and many others whose names I can¬ 
not now recall were among the early settlers of Coosa, The 
latter, Suttle, was shot and killed, they supposed by an Indian, 
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while digging and cleaning out a spring. His wife was with 
him, but never knew from whence the shot came. Suttle’s was 
the first body ever laid in the old grave-yard at Nixburg, my 
father making the coffin and superintending the digging of the 
grave. 


John Clisby 

The parents of John Clisby were John Paul Clisby, son of 
Joseph Clisby and his wife, Lois Eaton, of Boston, and later 
of Medford, Mass., and Martha Butters, daughter of Benjamin 
Butters and his wife, Elizabeth Stimpson, who lived first at 
Reading, then Andover, Mass. 

John Paul Clisby was commander of the old Medford Light 
Infantry in 1814, Town Moderator, Town Assessor and Select¬ 
man for a number of years. 

The Clisbys came from England in 1663 and settled in 
Boston, Mass. Joseph Clisby served in the Revolutionary War 
at sea; first on board the brigantine Tyrannicide and later 
on a privateer. Benjamin Butters marched from Reading, Mass., 
on the Lexington alarm April 19th, 1775, as private in Capt. 
John Walton’s company. Col. David Green’s regiment. He aft¬ 
erwards served under Colonel Brooks, and Col. Jacob Gerrish. 

John Clisby came to Alabama at the age of 17 and began 
merchandising at Washington Landing. From there he went to 
Montgomery in 1832. Moved to Coosa County in March 1842 
and farmed. 

He was magistrate of Coosa County and postmaster of 
Weogufka during the Civil War. He was Captain of the old 
Montgomery True Blues. Served in the Seminole War in Florida 
in 1836. He was a Democrat, and for many years was a steward 
in the Methodist Church. 

He married Emily Damaris Hughes, February 4th, 1839, at 
Montgomery, Ala. She was a daughter of John Hughes and his 
wife, Elizabeth Tillman, who lived in Montgomery. John Hughes 
came from Virginia and his wife, Elizabeth Tillman, from South 
Carolina. The ancestors of both served in the Revolutionary 
Army. John Clisby lived in Coosa County first at Sockapatoy, 
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later at Weogufka, stayed there from 1842 to 1866, when he 
moved to Wetumpka. In 1875 he moved to Verbena,'where he 
lived until his death, March 16th, 1894. In 1872 he had a stroke 
of paralysis and never again engaged in any active business. 

The following is a list of his children: 

\ 

John Hughes Clisby, m. Fannie Young Montgomery, died 
May 15th, 1902. 

George Clinton Clisby, m. 1st Mary Mastin, 2nd Fannie 
Hubbard, Montgomery. 

Freling Clay Clisby, died 1852. 

Stephen Hughes Clisby, killed at Battle of Peach Tree Creek. 

Alfred Angus, m. 1st Fannie Glover, 2nd Emily Irwin. 

Mary Eliza died in infancy. 

Emma, m. C. L. B. Marsh, Edgefield, S. C. 

Elizabeth, m. James Cobb, Edgefield, S. C. 

Lorenzo, m. Clara Barrett, West Point, Miss. 

Rosa Mayhew, m. S. W. John, Birmingham, Ala. 

Harriett, m. J. E. Morris, Birmingham, Ala. 

Annie Mae, still living at Verbena, Ala. 

i 

J. B. Lennard 

The parents of John B. Lennard were John Bonum, Sr., 
born near Richmond, Va., and Mary Wood, who lived at Rich¬ 
mond, Va. The father of Mary Wood was killed in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. Her mother performed several acts of service, 
carrying dispatches, moulding bullets, etc. She married a second 
time. Died at the home of her daughter in Washington, Ga., 
at an extreme old age. 

The Lennard family came from France and settled in 
Virginia. John Bonum Lennard, Jr., was born January 1st, 
1807, at Washington, Wilkes County, Ga., and died in Freestone 
County, Texas, December 6th, 1870. His father died when lie 
was 14 years of age, and he became a clerk in a store. Afte^ 
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wards was a merchant, and later a planter in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Texas. 

He was a member of the Constitutional Convention in 1861, 
and voted for the secession of Alabama. Was in the Seminole 
War in Florida, 1834, was Major of Cavalry. Robt. Toombs was 
Colonel. He was an old line Whig, a great friend of Robt. 
Toombs and Alex Stephens. He was a member of the M. E. 
Church. Was a Mason for many years. He was three times 
married. First, on December 2nd, 1829, he married Sarah 
Frances Marshall. She was a daughter of Joseph Marshall and 
his wife, Anne Grimage Beard, who lived in Columbia County, 
Ga. She was an orphan, living with her uncle and guardian, 
Dr. Crawford, a cousin of Governor Crawford, and nephew of 
W. H. Crawford. Also a cousin to Nathan Crawford Barrett, 
so many years Secretary of State of Georgia. She was a great 
granddaughter of Rev. Daniel Marshall, one of the pioneer Bap¬ 
tist preachers of Georgia. The family claimed to be related 
to Chief Justice John Marshall, and were very proud of the 
relationship. The second marriage was to Miss Daniel of Geor¬ 
gia, on the 14th of April, 1835. His first wife died 7th of 
March, 1833,' leaving two sons. His second wife left five chil¬ 
dren. After her death he moved to Coosa County, Ala., where 
he married Miss Eliza Townsend. After the war they moved 
to Freestone County, Texas. Both died, leaving three daughters, 
the son died at the age of six years before leaving Alabama. 

The eldest son by first wife, Dr. Joseph M. Lennard, died 
at Nixburg, Coosa Countj^, Ala. He never married—was a sur¬ 
geon in the army and prominent in his profession. Was Presi¬ 
dent of the County Medical Board. The second son by first 
marriage was John B, Lennard, married Miss Smith, daughter 
of Alexander Smith of Coosa County. Still living at Alexander 
City, Ala. 

Second wife’s children: 

Mary Ann, wife of Anderson Kendrick (deceased), 

Wm. Daniel, died in Virginia during the war. 

Eliza J., now living—^widow of A. M. Kendrick. 

Thomas C., killed at Battle of South Mountain. 

Sarah T., wife of Jno, A, Smith (recently died). 
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Third wife's children: 

Kate E., wife of M. H. Harvis, Freestone County, Texas. 
Alice I., widow of W. P. Oden, living at Sylacauga, Ala. 
Ellen, wife of A. J. Oden, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Charles Mayes Cabot 

Marston Cabot, the father of Chas. M. Cabot, was borit 
at Harland, Vt,, July 17th, 1789, and was the son of Marston 
Cabot, Sr., and Lavina Sabin. He married Mary Rogers, daugh¬ 
ter of Jonathan and Polly Mayes Rogers, who lived at Loundon- 
derry, New Hampshire. 

The Cabots are of Norman race. Men of that name settled 
on the Island of Jersey at a very early period and were large 
land owners there. The American family appeared in New 
England in the latter half of the Seventeenth Century in the 
persons of two brothers, George and Jean. George Cabot mar- 
ried Abigail Marston. Their son, the Rev. Marston Cabot, grad¬ 
uated at Harvard in 1724. Married May Dwight, daughter 
of Rev. Josiah Dwight, and was pastor of the church at Pomfret, 
Conn., for twenty-six years. 

Jonathan Rogers had been a private soldier under his father, 
who was a Captain, in the Revolutionary War. The Rogers are 
descendants of John Rogers, the Martyr. 

Chas. Cabot removed to Wetumpka, Ala., in 1840, and en¬ 
gaged in mercantile business. Went to California about 1850, 
returned in 1853 and engaged in mercantile and agricultural 
pursuits. 

He held the office of county commissioner. Was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1865. Was a Democrat. 
Not identified with any church. 

He married Eliza Judson Holman at Wetumpka, Ala., May 
10th, 1853, She was a daughter of Rev. Robert Holman, a 
Presbyterian minister whose life was devoted to the preaching 
of the gospel throughout Alabama, 
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He died at Wetumpka, and in the cemetery there stands 
:a handsome monument, erected by the young men of Wetumpka 
as a tribute to his memory. The following named were his 
children: 

Marston Cabot, who married Miss Addie Reese, a daughter 
of Lawrence Reese of Lowndesboro, Ala. Now living at Gate 
City, Ala. 

Janette Cabot Lynch, widow of Clarence M. Lynch, now 
resides in Birmingham, Ala. 

Eliza Judson Cabot, who married Col. Osceola Kyle. After 
his death she married F. M. Cabot and moved to Florida. Mr. 
Cabot was killed by a railroad accident at or near Hales Sound 
where Mrs. Cabot still lives. 

Chas. M. Cabot, who died in Birmingham. 

Cabot Lull, a nephew of Chas. M. Cabot, has spent the most 
"of his life in Wetumpka, an honored and useful citizen: He has 
filled several offices with credit to himself and benefit to the 
community. He has been Mayor of the City, Judge of Probate 
for the County and largely interested in merchandising. Has 
been a prominent and useful member of the Baptist Church 
;and for many years Superintendent of the Sunday School. 

East of Nixburg lived Mr. Sellers, a brother-in-law of Solo¬ 
mon Robbins; Paschal Townsend, a son of Wm. Townsend; Mil- 
ton Russell, the grandfather of J. L. Thompson and also uncle 
of Rev. James M. and Timothy Russell, so long and well known 
“as Baptist preachers of Coosa churches, each of whom were 
‘early settlers and long residents of Coosa County and quite 
influential. 

Near Russell lived John Willis, who was for several years 
one of the prominent Commissioners of Coosa County and a 
highly esteemed citizen. He married a daughter of Isaac Jones, 
long a well known citizen and farmer living west of Rockford 
on Hatchett Creek. John A. Logan was a brother-in-law of 
Willis, having married another daughter of Isaac Jones. He 
was for some years a teacher and then became a successful 
planter. He was also a Commissioner for some years and always 
active in public affairs both of Church and State. He accumu- 
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lated a good property, built a good home, and was public spirited^ 
Politically became a Republican after the war. 

John Chancellor, the Murphys, Alex and James Logan, 
John Garnett, Darden, Stone, Conoway, and the Russells were 
all of such usefulness that they ought to be more fully noticed,, 
if facts were known. 


John A. Pylant 

No man was better known in Coosa who was not long in 
office than John A. Pylant. He was a native of Tennessee, and 
moved to Coosa about 1840. He bought the home of James 
Lindsey, now occupied by Jasper McAdory, and lived there 
till removed to Central Institute about 1856. From the Institute’ 
he went to Wetumpka, engaging in mercantile pursuits until 
about 1871 or 1872, when he went to Texas where most of his 
children had preceded him. His wife was a sister or near 
kinswoman of Mrs. Lindsay, and was long and widely known 
as ‘^Aunt Mary Pylant,’^ noted for her good table, and espe¬ 
cially her fine coffee. Pylant was a successful farmer and’ 
had a good orchard. He entertained a great deal of company 
in such good style, as to invite the people to share it. He and. 
Guy Smith (known as Uncle Guy) were for years staunch 
pillars in Poplar Springs church, and next to the preachers in¬ 
usefulness in the Association. He was fond of vocal music, 
and one of the most read and best choristers of the whole country.. 
He filled the place of chorister for his church, the Association, 
and of almost all religious gatherings he attended. He was 
the best missionary colporteur ever employed by the Associa-^ 
tion. He was charitable to the poor—ready to help anyone in 
need—and very liberal in the support of all church work. His 
contributions to the Central Institute were liberal, and he was 
one of its trustees during its ownership by the denomination^ 
Associated with him as a trustee was W. M. Barnes, a Georgian, 
of good means, who lived near the Institute during all his 
years in Coosa. Barnes was a man of fair education, pleasant 
address, and above the average for intelligent business capacity.. 
In 1857 he was a candidate for the House of Representatives; 
but was beaten though he made a fine race. In 1860 he moved 
back to Georgia, settling where Senoia now stands, and there 
made a success of both his farm and mercantile enterprises^ 
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The town of Senoia covers much of his far,m. He died there a 
few years since. 

Rev. James W. Jeter was also a trustee of the Central 
Institute, closely associated with Pylant, Barnes, and Bozeman, 
the four with Allen Maxwell, constituting the financial nucleus 
of the Board. Jeter was always an active member of the 
church and influential in the Association. He was a man of 
good property, and liberal toward worthy objects. He was not 
ordained to the ministry until he had reached the meridian of 
life, and so did not labor much among churches. He died about 
1867, and is buried at old Union Church, which was for so 
long the religious home of the community around Central. 

Wm. H. Thomas, whose wife was a Maxwell, bought the 
Barnes home and he and his family continued the ownership 
until the recent death of him and his son, Simeon. This was 
a very fine family, possessing a good property, and were very 
useful and much loved. 

Rev. B, L. Selman, now a retired minister living at Georgi- 
ana, was raised in the neighborhood of Sockapatoy, where some 
of the family have lived from the early settlement of the country. 
He received much of his schooling at Washington Academy. 
Soon after reaching manhood he entered the ministry of the 
M. E. Church, South. His life was earnestly and successfully 
devoted to winning people for Christ. He stood well with his 
denomination, and was faithful to every trust reposed in him, 
until failing health, rather than advanced age, demanded his 
retirement. 

Rev. a. G. Raines 

' Just before the war, news came into Coosa of a young 
Baptist preacher of wonderful power, who lived in Tallapoosa 
Gbuhty. When the war closed he came into Coosa County in 
the neighborhood of Concord church. This was A. G. Raines. 
His antecedents are unknown to the writer. He had, from 
the first, all the churches he could serve and so continued to 
have for a number of years. He did not marry for some years, 
devoting himself to the care of his widowed mother, and an 
invalid sister. His ability at the time justified his reputation; 
but he must have sprung full armed into his noble calling, for 
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the promise of his early days was not met by subsequent devel¬ 
opment. He remained, however, a strong useful preacher, until 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, when he assumed an attitude 
of hostility toward some of the organized work of the denomina¬ 
tion. In the conflict growing out of it, he became soured, and 
for years has lived largely in seclusion from the denomination. 

Near 1870, he married a daughter of Robert Massey, a 
prominent farmer in the western part of Coosa. He soon set¬ 
tled on a farm near Providence church, where he has ever since 
lived. A family of several children were the offspring of this 
marriage. 

Robert Massey came to Coosa in the early fifties from 
Georgia. His wife was of the family of Bazemores who early 
settled in Coosa, and were always among its best and most 
useful citizens. Massey was never an officer in the county, 
but always active in her Masonic, religious, and civil affairs. 
He had a wife and strong influence. He reared a large and 
highly respected family of children. The writer regrets not 
being able to say more of them, and his want of dates. But it 
would be wrong to close the sketch without mentioning a son. 
Dr. A. J. Massey, a dentist of extensive practice in various 
parts of the county and for years an esteemed resident of Rock¬ 
ford. He has been a dentist of good practice for nearly twenty 
years in Birmingham, but resides in Woodlawn. His wife was 
Miss Eugenia, daughter of David Lawson and wife. She is noted 
for her domestic virtues, her fine practical sense, and a mind 
far above the average for its strength, depth, and quickness 
of perception. She is a very devoted Christian, always found 
in the front rank of active church workers. They have raised 
a large family. Several of the daughters are married to men 
prominent in life where they live, and likely to be known much 
more widely. One son is a dentist, associated with his father, 
and all boys give great promise of great usefulness. Each of 
these, Raines, Robert Massey, and-Dr. Massey, were splendid 
Confederate soldiers. 

Gen. James Thaddeus Holtzclaw 

James T. Holtzclaw came with his father from Chambers 
County in the forties, a boy, and lived here until entering the 
office of Elmore and Yancey. He deserves a place in the history 
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of Coosa, and the county feds honored in recognizing him as 
one of her sons. 

He was born December 17th, 1832, at McDonough, Henry 
County, Ga. He died in Montgomery, Ala., July 18th, 1893. 
His father was Elijah Holtzclaw, born near Washington, Wilkes. 
County, Ga. In Coosa he owned a farm and mill on Hatchesofka 
Creek. He was a soldier in the Mexican War. His parents 
were Timothy Holtzclaw and his wife, Elizabeth, a daughter 
of John and Martha M. Bledsoe of Wilkes County, Ga. 

Jacob Holtzclaw was the first American ancestor, and the 
great great grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Jacob 
Moltzclaw’s native place was Misen, Bavaria, Germany, and he 
belonged to one of the twelve families who emigrated to America 
in 1714, through the efforts of Baron Christopher De Graffen- 
ried, at the instance of Alexander Spottswood, then governor of 
the Virginia colony. He and his companions settled near the 
fork of the Rappahanock River, in what i^ now a part of 
Fauquier County, Va., where they obtained large grants of 
land from Governor Spottswood. They founded a town there 
which they called Germania. The court of records of Fauquier 
County contain a copy of the will of Jacob Holtzclaw, probated 
February 29th, 1760. 

James Holtzclaw largely obtained his education at the High 
School of the Presbyterians, at Lafayette, Ala. He entered the 
law office of John A. Elmore and William L. Yancey in Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, in 1854, as a law student. In 1855 he was 
admitted to the bar, and began that practice of law which he 
continued, in Montgomery, until the time of his death, with 
the exception of the period spent in the military service of his 
country. He was appointed an Associate Railroad Commissioner 
in February 1893, serving, as such, till his death in the following 
July. 


His Service as a Confederate soldier began in 1861, when, 
as first lieutenant of the “True Blues,” he went under orders 
of Gov. Andrew Moore, with his company, to Pensacola, and 
assisted in the capture of the Navy Yard, Ft. Barancas, Light 
House, and other public property. Oh the organization of the 
T8th Ala. Regt., in August 186i, he was made Major of the 
Regiment. He was promoted to the Lieutenant Colonelcy in th6 
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following December. He was in command of the Regiment at 
Shiloh, and led it gallantly in that battle, until severely wounded. 
On recovering from his wound he returned to the command 
of his regiment as Colonel, having been promoted, and his 
commission bearing date from the battle. Most of the time, 
from the latter part of 1862 to the close of 1863, he was in 
command of a brigade at Spanish Fort, near Mobile. Early 
in 1864 he received his commission as Brigadier General, which 
rank he held until the surrender of his Brigade at Meridian, 
Miss., in May 1865. He was actively engaged in the Battle of 
Shiloh, Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
Nashville, Franklin, and Spanish Fort. He was very brave and 
had confidence of his men so they were ready to go or follow 
wherever ordered. The writer remembers, more than once, his 
handling of men in battle with such coolness and bravery as 
to add greatly to the admiration and love of one whom he had 
long loved and admired. 

Politically he was a Democrat. He took a warm interest 
in the campaigns of 1867-69, in Coosa, and the writer is under 
obligation to him for very efficient support in those campaigns. 
He was chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee of 
Montgomery County from the days of “Reconstruction” to the 
return of power to the hands of Alabamians, under Geo. Houston, 
as governor. He was delegate to the National Democratic Con¬ 
vention in 1868; district Presidential Elector in 1876; and 
Presidential Elector in 1888. 

He was not a member of any church, but his sympathies 
and contributions were to the M. E. Church, South, though 
his father and family were Baptists. 

He was made a Master Mason in 1863, at Mobile, bpt 
removed* his membership in 1865, to Montgomery; became a 
R. A. M. in 1867 and a Knight Templar in 1869. He was Grand 
Commander of the Knights Templars in Alabama from 1885 to 
1886. He was buried "with Masonic honors in Oakwood Ceme¬ 
tery, where his remains await the resurrection of the dead. 

He married Mis^ Mary Billingslea Cowles in Montgomery, 
April 10th, 1856. She was the daughter of Dr. John A. and 
Mrs. Luqy Wfeite Cowles, who was the daughter of David 
White,.of Mobile. ' 
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He left only one child, Miss Carrie Whiting Holtzclaw, who 
married John A. Kirkpatrick, a lawyer, January 6th, 1881, 
They now live in Montgomery, having an only daughter, a 
most estimable and highly esteemed young lady who is a great 
favorite with the ‘^Old Confederates/’ Mrs. Kirkpatrick takes 
an unflagging interest in whatever promotes the honor of the 
old Confederate cause and its soldiers. 


Capt. Reuben Jordan 

Among the early settlers of Coosa and one of its public 
spirited men was Capt, Reuben Jordan. If not himself born 
in Virginia his family were Virginians and claimed descent 
from Pocahontas, the princess daughter of Powhatan, who 
did so much for Virginia in the preservation of the life of Capt. 
John Smith, who alone seemed capable of protecting and planting 
the colony of early settlers. The given names of Reuben’s father 
and grandfather are not known to the writer. The grandfather 
Jordan married a Miss Maurice of Virginia, by whom he had 
only one son, the father of Reuben, The grandfathers on both 
sides of the house were Revolutionary soldiers. j 

Reuben’s father married Miss Bettie Elmore, a sister of 
General Elmore, the progenitor of the illustrious family of El¬ 
mores whose lives are so closely interwoven into the history of 
Alabama. Reuben with his father moved to South Carolina 
where Reuben grew up to manhood and became captain of a 
company of South Carolinians, in the War of 1812. 

I 

In 1818, Reuben moved from South Carolina to Montgomery 
County, Ala., just below Wetumpka, bringing his wife, a Miss 
Dillard, with the children, negroes, and a good many negroes 
of his uncle Elmore for whom he was to make a crop preparatory 
to the future coming of the uncle to Alabama. Where he settled 
on the river was so malarial, that after some years he moved 
to Autauga. Here he remained until the Spring of 1835, when 
he moved to and settled the place afterward owned by Reuben 
Maxwell. 

I By his first wife. Miss Dillard, he had five children, John 
A., James A., Lucinda P., Mary E., and Pocahontas. John A. 
liecame a prominent physician in Alabama, and moved to Texas 
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before the Civil War, where he added to his medical reputation. 
He left a son and two daughters. 

James A. married a daughter of Nathan Bozeman, by 
whom he had three sons, Reuben, James, and Thomas. His wife 
dying, he married in 1851 as a second wife, Miss Ann H. Brewer, 
daughter of Rev. A. G. Brewer, by whom there were six sons. 
Brewer, William, Charles, Samuel, Archibald, and John, and 
three daughters, Kate, Sallie, and Ora. 

Dr. John^s son was a Confederate soldier, and lost by 
wounds, the use of one arm. James Jordan and his eldest son 
were Confederate soldiers and the son, Reuben, died just at the 
close of the war, of sickness contracted while in service. 

Of the daughters of Mr. Jordan, Miss Lucinda first married 
a Mr. Archer Cain of Wetumpka, two sons of whom, Elisha M. 
-and McDuffee, with their children, are still residents of We¬ 
tumpka and Montgomery. After the death of Mr. Cain she 
married Dr. F. B. Benson, long known and loved in Autauga 
and Wetumpka as a physician. By this marriage there were 
two daughters, one became the wife of John Fitzpatrick, son 
.of Gov. Benj. Fitzpatrick, who recently died at Elmore Station; 
and the other married Mr, Wm. Zeigler. Miss Mary E. married 
Judge Benson, a brother of the Doctor, and he was for years 
Judge of Probate of Autauga County. From this marriage 
there is now one son in Chicago, a daughter that married Hon. 
A. W. Rucker of Elmore County; another that married D. B. 
Booth of Prattville; another D. C. Campbell; and another E. A. 
Stevens. 

The other daughter, Pocahontas, did not live to maturity. 
She, as was the case with some others in the family, showed the 
Indian descent plainly, and her name was given accordingly. 
While the Indians were neighbors to Mr. Jordan they used to 
claim the child as theirs and teased Mrs. Jordan by taking it 
up and starting off with it, saying they were going to take 
it home where it belonged, 

A brother of Mr; Jordan once lived in the county, who 
looked more like an Indian than a white man and possess^ 
Indian traits as well. 
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Mr. Jordan^s first wife died and he married a second time 
in 1830, Miss Ann, a daughter of Aaron Spivey, near Rocky 
Mount in Autauga County. By this marriage there were three 
children, Reuben E., Alabama R., and a daughter who married 
Dr. John A. Mitchell, a distinguished physician both in Alabama 
and Georgia. His son, Reuben A. Mitchell, has long been promi¬ 
nent in commercial manufacturing, and other business circles in 
Alabama. Though never seeking office, he has been prominent 
in political circles as well. His wife is a daughter of Judge 
Fern Wood, one of Alabama’s prominent lawyers and codifiers. 

Dr. Mitchell also had a son, John, who bore a commission 
in the Army of the United States. 

There was a daughter, Miss Lizzie, who never married. 

Reuben E. Jordan became a good physician, but died too 
early to make the name he doubtless would have done. 

Miss Alabama became the second wife of Mr. Frank Max¬ 
well, by whom she had several sons and one daughter. Among 
the sons, two, Wm. and Cecil, are physicians who are doing 
well in the county where they were reared. Meigs is a capitalist 
in Seattle, Washington; and Eugene is a citizen of Texas. The 
location and pursuits of the others are not known to the writer. 

When hostilities were threatened between the Indians and 
whites in 1836, Mr. Jordan moved his family to the fort pre¬ 
pared at Sockapatoy; but not feeling that safety was assured 
here he soon carried them to Wetumpka. When quiet was re- 
store^d he came back to Coosa, and settled at the place near 
the Camp Ground, where he continued to live until his death 
in 1840, and where the family lived, until one by one they 
had scattered, finding other homes of their own. 

4* * 

The family are thus shown to have participated largely 
in the wars of the country, furnishing several soldiers of the 
Revolution, some of the War of 1812, and a number in the 
War Between the States. 

The widow of Mr. Jordan died in Coosa County in 1888. 
The family were Methodists. 
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Aaron and Ephriam Spivey 

These two men may well be associated with Jordan, for 
much of their lives were blendid with the same scenes in the 
early settlement of Alabama and Coosa County. 

Both of the Spiveys were born in Virginia (date unknown). 
Their father, Aaron Spivey, was a soldier in the Kevolutionary 
Army, and so was his son, Aaron Spivey, Jr., of this sketch, 
who carried the marks of a wound inflicted by a British officer 
to his grave. 

The Spiveys moved from Virginia to North Carolina, and 
from there came to Autauga County in 1818, settling between 
Robinson Springs and Rocky Mount. The writer has been to 
the old home where for years the elder Aaron Spivey lived and 
where he died in 1885. The same year, 1835, Aaron, Jr., and 
Ephriam together with Mr. Jordan moved to Coosa and settled 
a few miles above Nixburg. They and the Jordans soon had a 
Methodist Church, and it was here the Camp Meetings were 
held. As this was a good section of the country, and the Indian 
town of Ffeh Pond not far off, they had quite a number of Indian 
neighbors with whom they lived in peace and pleasantness, ex¬ 
cept for the brief period of alarm arising from the killing of 
Mr. Suttle. 

They were good and substantial citizens, never seeking of¬ 
fice, but doing well their duty, extending and receiving the 

generous hospitality so characterizing that period. 

• ' » 

The old home still stands, a land mark of the past. Aaron 
Spivey died here in 1840, a Revolutionary pensioner. There 
was another Revolutionary pensioner at this time, Mr. Wm. 
Casey, who died in the fifties in what is now Elmore, then Au¬ 
tauga County, at the home of his son-in-law, Mr. Richardson. 
He left one son, Micajah Casey, Who dwelt among the Indians 
of Coosa until he became somewhat expert in the Indian lan¬ 
guage, acting as interpreter and who was a useful citizen. He 
married Miss Elizabeth, a daughter of Dr. John S. McDonald, 
by whom he had one son, Robert Casey, and two daughters, 
Priscilla and Florence. His widow afterward married a Mr. 
Benjamin Manning. They settled several miles east of Rock¬ 
ford, and there reared a large family of useful men and women. 
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He died soon after the war, but Mrs. Manning lived till quite 
a recent period. " 


John D. Letcher 

While never seeking nor filling any offices except minor ones 
such as road reviewer, road overseer, magistrate’s office and 
perhaps commissioners, John D. Letcher was yet widely known 
throughout the county as a man of public spirit active in what¬ 
ever was promotive of the public good, and a most worthy 
citizen. 

His family were Virginians, but emigrated to Edgefield, 
S. C., where John D. was born. His grandfather was Joseph 
Letcher, who was killed by the Tories during the Revolutionary 
War,. Giles Letcher was the father of John D. He came to 
Coosa County and settled in the country between Nixburg and 
Sockapatoy as early as 1833 or 1834. He married Miss Ann 
Matilda, daughter of Nathan Bozeman, about 1836. Letcher 
moved from the Sockapatoy country down to the neighborhood 
afterwards called Central Institute, perhaps in 1840. They lived 
here until long after the War Between the States and until after 
all their children had established homes of their own. They 
had ten children, the eldest of whom was Dr. Francis Marion 
Letcher, who has been a practicing physician near Cross Keys, 
Alabama, most of the time since the late war. He married 
a widow Clanton whose maiden name was Howard. They 
have raised six children who are still in Macon or Montgomery 
counties. The Doctor had a fine practice and accumulated a 
good property. His family are all Baptists. 

Several of Mr. Letcher’s family went to Texas. One son 
did a fine practice as a physician in Dallas. One daughter 
married Mr. Davis who was a gunsmith and did good work 
in that line during the war. 

Several of Mr. Letcher’s sons were in the Confederate army 
and did good service. 

Mr. Letcher was one of the Trustees of the Central Institute 
as long as it belonged to the Baptists. The old couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Letcher, were always beloved by all who knew them. They 
retained their freshness and vigor longer than most who live 
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to their age. Both lived to be ninety or more, and when seen 
by the writer since the 20th century "began, they were both 
sprightly in body and mind for those approaching centenarian- 
ism. Both have at last passed over the river, full of years a,nd 
good works. ' 


Henry, or Harry, Macon ^ 

In the early settlement of Coosa came Henry Macon from 
Georgia and settled on the Jackson Trace road, above George 
Taylor and Howell Rose, about five miles north of Wetumpka. 
His father was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and Henry 
was one in the War of 1812. He was a native of North Caro¬ 
lina, and his wife was a Miss McDaniel of Georgia and an aunt 
of the McDaniel who afterwards became governor of the State. 

He had two sons, John Awsley, and Pleasant Awsley, as 
he was called, opened a farm on the Turnpike road, six miles 
above Wetumpka, where he spent his life in successful farming 
and stockraising. He reared a large family, and one son still 
owns the old farm, and lives there with his large and highly 
respected family. Some of the other children are still in Elmore 
and at Wetumpka. Pleasant was a well known citizen, and a 
good soldier in the 46th Regt. for sometime, and then trans¬ 
ferred to the cavalry service under Gen. Joseph Wheeler. Soon 
after the war he went west. The father and sons were well 
known in the county and took active interest in its affairs. 

John Moon 

Though not one of the early settlers of the county, John 
Moon became a citizen about 1855, coming from Georgia into 
Alabama, and settled about seven miles above Wetumpka. His 
father, John P, Moon, was a native of South Carolina, but 
moved to Harris County, Georgia, before the War of 1812, of 
which he was a soldier. He was a Baptist, and in the split, went 
with the Primitives. John was a Missionary Baptist, and in 
Coosa, a member of Antioch church. He was a true Confederate 
soldier. His wife was a daughter of John J. Burkhalter, a native 
of South Carolina who became one of the early settlers of 
Coosa, where he spent most of his life, and sleeps in her soil. 
John Moon died in 1871, fifty-four years of age. 
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T. P. Moon, a son of John Moon, grew to manhood in Coosa, 
and married a daughter of H. Mourning Holly, who was a 
son of John Holly, a native of North Carolina. Mourning Holly 
was a jiative Georgian, but came early to Coosa, settling near 
Buyckville, and raised a large and highly respected family, most 
of whom are still around in Elmore and Wetumpka. T. P. Moon 
lived till a few years past in the vicinity of Lebanon church of 
which he and his wife were both members- He was a successful 
farmer; accumulated a good property by industry and economy. 
Some years back he was ordained to the ministry by his church. 
He has not devoted much of his time to the pastorate. He now 
lives at Wetumpka, and he and his family are much esteemed 
for their religious worth and sterling characters. His oldest son, 
John P., succeeding to the name of the first born son of the 
Moon family, is a successful and highly esteemed physician and 
druggist of Wetumpka, where most of the family now live. He 
and the rest are Baptists. 


William H. Johnson 

William H. Johnson, who lived for many years an upright 
and honorable life in the neighborhood of the Providence Method¬ 
ist church, north of Buyckville, was a son of James G. Johnson, 
who was born and raised in Autauga County. He was the son 
of William Johnson, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, He 
came from Tennessee to what afterward became Autauga County 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. The family were 
the same to which Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson belonged, the 
celebrated Confederate soldier who lost his life so inauspiciously 
at the Battle of Shiloh. W. H. Johnson married a daughter of 
Vine Smith, a very early settler of Coosa, who established the 
well known Smith's Ferry across the Coosa River before Coosa 
was organized as a county. The ferry still remains in the family, 
being owned by Mr. Higgins, a son-in-law of Smith. 

Wm. Johnson was raised about Wetumpka, where his father 
died in 1856. His mother and sisters still lived in the old home 
until one by one they died after the close of the Confederate war. 
William was a soldier in the 46th Ala. Regt., where he was faith¬ 
ful to every duty. Andrew Collins, a sergeant in the same regi¬ 
ment, and a brother to the gallant Lieut. John H. Collins, married 
a daughter of Wm. Johnson, from which union has sprung a 
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family of most excellent citizens of Elmore County. One son, 
Lafayette Johnson, married the youngest daughter of David 
Lawson, Mary Fannie. He has for many years been in mercan¬ 
tile life in Montgomery. He has been a useful citizen, and has 
raised an estimable family of sons and daughters. Another son, 
J. H. Johnson, is a resident of Equality, and County Superintend¬ 
ent of Coosa. 

William Johnson, Andrew and John Collins are always asso¬ 
ciated in the mind of the writer, because they were substantial 
citizens of the same community, gallant soldiers of the same 
regiment, and each high minded and honorable. Religiously they 
were Baptists. Lieut. John Collins was a gallant and most ef¬ 
ficient officer, and because of his fitness was often detached 
from his company to other commands. After Adjutant Brooks 
was disabled by wounds, and acting Adjutant McFarland was 
killed at Jonesboro, Lieutenant Collins was made acting adjutant 
of the 46th Regiment. They are now all dead, but have left 
the heritage of a good name as soldiers and citizens to their 
children and country. 

Miscellaneous 

The following names are of families that deserve a more 
extended notice than can be given for want of information. 
There are a number of other families whose names do not appear 
in these pages because the memory of the writer does not recall 
them except in a shadowy way. 

In the Travelers Rest beat, on the Trace, lived James Lykes, 
in a pretty and comfortable home. He owned the Lykes Mill 
on Big Wewoka, where the Trace crosses it. It has long stood, 
doing the grinding for several generations of people. It is now 
owned by James Willett, a son4n-law of Calvin Humphries; 
Willett was an excellent soldier of Co. A., 46th Ala. Regt., who 
by industry and attention to business has accumulated a good 
property, and been a most excellent citizen. He has a brother, 
William Willett, now near Shreveport, La,, who was also a fine 
soldier in the same command, who has the most wonderful mem¬ 
ory of anyone known to the writer. He could, just a few years 
since, call from memory the name of every man in the com¬ 
pany, and tell in what battle each member of thei company was 
killed or wounded—where each one died—and who and where 
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any deserted. At last information, he was preparing a history 
of the company. Lykes was of Dutch descent from the early 
^settlers of Alabama. He was a nice, cultured gentleman, a good 
Christian, member of the Methodist E. Church. He was very 
Tiospitable. He had several children. His son, John, was for a 
time a merchant at Wetumpka. 

Living in the same section was James Willis, a man of good 
l)roperty, fine address, and in every way a most estimable gen¬ 
tleman and citizen. He raised a company for Confederate service 
^rom Coosa, and carried it out as captain. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, until he resigned and came home. He was soon ordained 
to the ministry by his church. He was a Baptist. 

Dr. Davie of Buyckville was an excellent physician, a gentle¬ 
man of fine address and large influence. He was a native of 
South Carolina. His wife was a daughter of Captain McKenzie, 
Scotchman of fine physique, a strong and cultivated mind. In 
the opinion of the writer, he bore a commission in the British 
Army before coming to America. He was also the father of the 
wife of Judge A. A. McMillan. Dr. Davie^s eldest son, Willie, 
was a brave and efficient captain in the Confederate service. 

Captain Cox, Sr., was a man of substantial property, living 
near Buyckville, and also was an owner of a mill on Wewoka. 
He earned his title as captain in the Indian war. He was a 
'Georgian who came early into southeast Alabama where he 
taught, and was also a surveyor. He had sons and daughters 
who ranked in the community among the best for years. One 
son, Charles Cox, Jr., was a good soldier and a captain in the 
Confederate army. One daughter. Miss Fannie, married Dr. 
Ed. Wall, another Mr. Deloney, and another Mr. Watts, who 
died some years since at Rockford. 

William Moore and William Dunlap lived near each other 
for years on the Turnpike, about a mile east of Buyckville, and 
were both good substantial citizens. But few men in this section 
live so long on one place as did Dunlap. For more than half 
a century he knew no other home than the one on the Pike. 
They were both Methodists. 

Still further east of them, near Rogers' Mill, lived Mr. 
Rawles, a substantial and useful citizen. He was an uncle of 
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the wife of Col. W. H. Barnes, so long prominent in, the State^ 

One son, John, was a successful farmer on Hatchesofka Creek, 

and married a daughter of Robert Rogers, the owner of the- 

mill known then as Rogers’ and later as Williams’. Another 

son was Dr. Jabez, who settled at Buyckville, and who was^ 

killed there since the war. He was rather a brilliant man. 

¥ 

In the vicinity of Eclectic, during the fifties, there lived a 
very substantial farmer, Owen Swindall, who afterward lived. 
close to Lebanon church, near Buyckville. He had several sons,, 
the older of whom were educated at Central Institute in its 
palmy days, but whose history is unknown to the writer except 
that of Calvin, who married a daughter of that fine old citizen,. 
Charles Gregory, He, Calvin, was a member of Company B. of 
the 46th Alabama Regiment. He was a brave soldier, and w^s;. 
made a sergeant by the commander of the regiment for con¬ 
spicuous gallantry. After the war when somewhat advancing- 
in life he was ordained to the ministry by his church, which 
was Baptist. He was more profound than brilliant, and being- 
owner of a good farm, he gave himself more to that, so did not 
rise to prominence in the ministry. He was highly esteemed 
for his solid worth. He once represented Elmore in the House. 
He has a son, Osee Swindall, who is a minister of much power 
in the pulpit, and of such attractive characteristics as to bind 
those who know him very closely to him. He has attained to a 
good position in the Baptist ministry of the State, His history 
belongs to Elmore rather than Coosa, but the father and 
grandfather belonged to Coosa, and their relation was severed 
by the formation of Elmore from so much of Coosa. 

Another good substantial farmer about the same vicinity 
as Swindall, was Uriah Williams, who was a fine citizen, a 
good Christian of the Baptist faith. He had a family who were* 
highly esteemed. One of his sons, Milton Williams, was a fine* 
soldier of Company B., 46th Alabama "Regiment, who was also* 
promoted for gallantry, and made a fine officer. Since the 
war, he and his excellent wife have prospered, and raised a fine* 
family of children, most of whom with the parents live about 
in Elmore County. Another son, Ed, Williams, succeeded well 
as a farmer and owned a good body of land about Central. Of 
late years he does not seem to have prospered so well. 
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Abram Calloway and wife lived just below Central, and 
were for a long while among the leading spirits of the country 
for good. His oldest boys finished their schooling at Central 
Institute, and were very promising young men. They had not 
time to develop into what was expected of them before the exigen¬ 
cies of the Confederacy called them to the army, where they 
did well their duty. After the war was over, like the rest of 
the noble sons of the South, they set in to build up the ruins 
of the land. Slow progress was made, during the days of “Re¬ 
construction” (better called “Destruction”) ; and while these 
days were pending, the family went west, and more of their his¬ 
tory is not known. He was a Baptist and a trustee of Central 
Institute. 

Major Pevy lived between Central and Eclectic from an 
early period, and continued there until his death which did not 
occur until a good while after the war. The writer is sorry that 
he does not know more of him for he was a man of fine reputa¬ 
tion, beloved of his neighbors. His title was perhaps obtained 
by rank in the militia. He was a pious member of the Meth¬ 
odist church. One of his sons has taken good rank in the 
Methodist ministry of the State. 

Among those prominent in the history of Coosa is Hon. 
Thomas Williams, the son of the Rev. J. D. and his wife, Mary 
(Johnson) Williams. Rev. John D. Williams was born in Gran¬ 
ville County, N. C., in 1800, and Mrs. William was born in Green¬ 
ville County, Va., in 1796. They settled in Wetumpka in 1834, 
having a good property, but the bulk of which was lost in the 
strenuous times commencing in 1837. Mr. Williams died in 
1871, Mrs. Williams died in 1880, aged 93. Thomas Williams’ 
great-grandfather was Thomas Williams, a sturdy Welshman, 
and a Revolutionary soldier who was killed at the Battle of 
King’s Mountain. 

Owing to loss of property on the part of his father, the 
educational advantages of Mr. Williams were interrupted by 
the need of his work on the farm, after the removal of his father 
to the Elkahatchee neighborhood. But after growing up he 
made money enough to' pay his way through the East Tennessee 
University, and at twenty-seven years of age was admitted to 
the bar where he made a success, for 22 years. He was a regular 
attendant at all the courts at Rockford until some years after 
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the formation of Elmore County, and to almost the time of aban-^ 
doning the profession to look after his large farming interest. 

He married Miss Rebecca Judkins, the daughter of John C. 
Judkins, and sister of James Judkins, for some years a law 
partner. They had six sons, Robert, William Yancey, Sampson 
Harris, Harry L., Thomas J., and Seth Storrs, and two daugh¬ 
ters, Jennie, the wife of Peter Buyck, and Mary Johnson. He 
had a roomy and quite attractive home at New Georgia, about 
two miles north of east Wetumpka. His home was a large, 
roomy, and attractive one, which was burned in 1891 with nearly 
all its valuable and useful contents. 

He held no office, nor sought one while connected with 
Coosa, nor did he ever seem to desire office. But in 1878, 
without his knowledge or consent he was nominated and elected 
to Congress, and was twice re-elected. 

He did not unite with any church until one summer, while 
a member of Congress, and taking summer rest at Biloxi, 
Miss., he was converted at the Methodist camp-meeting, and 
became a member of that denomination. 

He was a large hearted and very liberal man in his con¬ 
tributions to any worthy cause, and very genial in his nature. 
He died a few years since (1913) in Wetumpka, loved by all 
those who knew him. He was at one time the largest land¬ 
holder in Elmore, and one of its most extensive planters. 

Neil Smith Graham was another prominent man of Coosa 
for a number of years. He was of that considerable number 
of North Carolina Scotch Presbyterian settlers who, from an 
early period, had much to do with the formation and develop¬ 
ment of Coosa. His father was John G. Graham, who came to 
Alabama from North Carolina in 1819, settling first in Autauga 
County, but moving to Coosa soon after its organization. He 
bought a large farm a few miles north of Nixburg, and built 
a large and beautiful home. This home was, after him, occu¬ 
pied by. his son-in-law, Boling Hall, once a member of the House 
f rom Autauga; and still later by the wealthy John Goldthwaite, 
a brother to Judge George Goldthwaite. Smith Graham, as he 
w^s. usually called, was born in North Carolina in 1818, and 
thie mext year, with his father, was moved to Alabama. . His 
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mother was a sister of Malcom Smith, who came to Autauga 
about the same time that Graham came; and moved to Coosa 
about the same time with him. Smith G. was educated at 
Princeton College, N. J., and began the practice of law in 1841. 
He. soon had a good practice, and was a regular attendant upon 
the courts held at Rockford, having a part in many of the cases 
tried, both civil and criminal. 

In 1851, he and Henry W. Cox were the chosen representa¬ 
tives to the House of what was known then as the “Fire- 
Eating” party, growing out of the intense feeling of the South 
at what it esteemed the unjust course of the majority in Con¬ 
gress in the management of the California question, together 
with its attitude toward the other terriory secured from Mexico. 
The race was exciting, and Graham and Cox won by a very 
small majority over George Johnson and A.' B. Nicholson, a 
prominent man for years living in the valley of Hatchett Creek, 
above Goodwater. Graham was again elected to the House 
in 1855, with George Taylor, defeating Col. Joseph Braford 
and George Johnson. In 1856 he moved to Tuskegee, associated 
with Mr. Abercrombie in practice. He was later made Chan¬ 
cellor of the Middle Division, holding the position for a number 
of years, until removed by death. 

William Graham, a brother of John G., came to Alabama 
about the same time, 1819, and settled in Montgomery County, 
of which he was County Judge for some years. In 1841 he 
moved to Coosa, thus adding to the number of those already 
numerous staunch Scotch citizens, so useful and respected for 
long series of years. But most of their descendants are now 
in other parts of the U. S. 

In 1847, the year of the first session of the Legislature of 
Alabama at Montgomery, Judge Graham was elected State 
Treasurer, continuing to hold the office for ten years, loved 
and trusted by all. After his election as treasurer he bought 
a farm in Autauga, near Prattville, where he spent the re¬ 
mainder of his days, leaving behind him a noble set of sons 
and daughters. 

, Malcom D. Graham was another prominent son of John-G. 
Graham and a brother of Neil Smith Graham. He ivas born 
in! Autauga County in 1826, and with his father moved to Coosa 
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in the thirties, where he grew to manhood. He was educated 
at the Transylvania University, and there also took the legal 
course. He began the practice at Wetumpka, and like the other 
lawyers of Wetumpka was a regular attendant at the courts 
at Kockford. He was a good lawyer with good capacity as a 
speaker. Like most of the Grahams, he was handsome, grace¬ 
ful, and manly in appearance and manner. The . writer, who 
knew personally more than a dozen of the Grahams, does not 
remember to have seen so many finely finished, courtly, and 
handsome men out of any other family. The daughters were 
beautiful and cultured. 

In 1853, he was elected Clerk of the House of Representa¬ 
tives over A. B. Clitherall. But the next year, 1854, he went 
to Texas. There, in 1858, he was elected Attorney General of 
the State. In 1860 he was on the Breckenridge electoral ticket 
for the state at large. He became colonel of a regiment in the 
Confederate army early in the war, but he did not see much 
service, for, in 1862, he was elected to the Confederate Congress. 
He was captured and carried to Johnson Island in 1864, where 
he was kept a prisoner until the close of the war. In 1866 he 
came back to Montgomery and entered upon a lucrative practice, 
because he was debarred from practice in Texas by the Federal 
authority then in control there. He continued at Montgomery 
until his death. One of his sons afterward became mayor of 
Montgomery. 

Thus it appears that Coosa has furnished several eminent 
orators, one the peer of any; three members of Congress, Harris, 
Yancey,' and Williams; two Secretaries of State, Garrett and 
Weaver; three State Treasurers, Graham, L. P. Saxon, and 
Crawford; seven Clerks and Assistant Clerks of the House, and 
Secretaries of the Senate, Wm. Garrett, Joseph Phelan, Alger¬ 
non Cook, and W. F. Couch of W^umpka, 1841, Malcolm 
Graham, Samuel B. Brewer, and Elmore Garrett; two Speakers 
of the House, Garrett and Mason^ besides a galaxy of men shin¬ 
ing in other spheres. 

Many of its people are plain, and know but little of the 
style that governs in cultured society, but as a rule they are 
warm hearted and hospitable, and give a hearty welcome to the 
visitor at the home, whether known or unknown. Up to the 
time the writer's intimate acquaintance ceased there was better 
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church discipline maintained, and a better moral bearing among 
church members, as a general rule, than prevails in many other 
parts of the country. 


, The population of Coosa in 1860, the last census before the 
war, was 14,044 white and 5,223 blacks. The census of 1870, 
the first after Elmore was cut off, was 8,544 whites, and 3,394 
blacksi By the census of 1890 there were whites 10,552, blacks 
5,353. The total population in 1900 was 16,144. The assessed 
value of property in 1870 was $943,875. In 1900 it was 
$1,194,801. 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN COOSA COUNTY 
Newspapers Published at Wetumpka 

A History of Coosa would not be complete without some¬ 
thing about the papers published at Wetumpka, for these had 
much to do in bringing the place to the attention of the public, 
and in moulding public opinion. Some connected with these 
papers left their impress deeply upon the memory of those times, 
and had much to do in making Coosa take rank among the 
leading counties of the State. In the introduction of this matter 
it is proper to copy an editorial notice from a leading paper of 
the leading city of the State. 

The Commercial Register of Mobile, under date of March 
20th, 1835, says: ‘‘We have received two numbers of a new 
paper published at Wetumpka, a village which has sprung into 
existence within the last few months. The paper is called 
The Times and is published by Henry Lyon.^- A further qubta^ 
tibn is taken from the same editorial which shows the condition 
of Wetumpka at the time, and will be interesting reading to 
those who have only known the place since it became one of 
the prominent business points of the State. The writer would 
^ay in this connection, that the prediction contained in the (juota* 
tion, that “in a very few years it {Wetumpka) will be second 
in importance to no town on the Alabama except Montgbinery/^ 
was more than fulfilled before the close of 1838. For Wetumpka 
ivas not then second to Montgomery, but more than her peer iii 
business and population. 
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It was a number of years before Selma overtook it. The 
editor further says: “The village of Wetumpka is another of 
those wonderful creations which are the results of American 

t 

enterprise, and with which our country abounds. Its history 
is briefly told. Two years ago its site was a wilderness. The 
attention of a few individuals was attracted by its favorable 
location for business, and it now numbers 1,200 inhabitants— 
has an academy, two churches, three public houses, twenty-two 
respectable stores, and a printing office. We are not informed 
of the quantity of cotton it sends to market, but it already 
amounts to several thousand bales, and in a very few years it 
will be second in importance to no town on the Alabama except 
Montgomery.’^ 

This paper, The Timesy was commenced the first of March 
1835, by Henry Lyon. While there are no old files of the 
paper to be found, and sources of information are meagre, it is^ 
believed to have had a continued existence, and for sometime 
was partly owned and edited by Mr. M. B. Simpson. He was 
a Scotchman, a good writer, and a popular man. He was promi¬ 
nent in Wetumpka, taking part in every affair of interest to* 
the public. He was a partner in the marble works of the place* 
For some months, owing to paralysis, he edited the paper from 
home. The name had been changed from The Times y to The We- 
tumpka Argus cmd Sentinel, Soon after the sale of the paper 
to the Yanceys, Mr. Simpson died at Wetumpka, at the age of 
33. James M. Simpson, his son, has been a bookkeeper at 
Tallassee and Montgomery for more than thirty years; and 
now is commandant of soldiers’ home of Mountain Creek. 

Just after the paper entered its fourth volume it was bought 
by William L. and B. C. Yancey, who continued its publication 
from May 15th, 1839, under the name of The Wetumpka Argus 
and Commercial Advertiser, The first issue by them was VoL 
4, No. 8. They dropped the latter part of the name and called 
it The Wetumpka Argus y February 19th, 1840. 

About a year from that time Yancey offered the paper for 
sale by advertisement. Many protests against his retirement 
from the press came from the people and the press. They felt 
it would be a calamity to democratic interests of the section to 
withdraw his strong and lucid editorials and able correspondence 
from the public. Yancey’s wish was to give himself entirely to 
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the profession of law upon which he had entered. As illustrative 
of the feeling in reference to his severence from the press, 
the following from The Democratic Herald is a sample: “We 
hope that a sale of The Argtis will not be effected. We have no 
desire to lose Mr. Yancey from the ‘Corps editorial.’ He fills 
the post too well, his services are too important to the Demo¬ 
cratic party, he is too good and efficient a soldier to be parted 
with without regret.” 


March 23rd, 1842, he succeeded in leasing the paper to James 
W. Martin, who conducted it successfully until March 20th, 1844, 
when Mr. Yancey sold it to B. B. Moore. Moore also made a 
success of it, until in the early pss-t of 1847, when he sold it to 
John Hardy and Mr. Stephens. They soon changed the name 
from The Argus to The State Guard. It continued to be pub¬ 
lished by Hardy with considerable ability. He was sometimes 
caustic in handling an opponent. When Samuel Beman, a half 
brother of Yancey, was elector for the district in behalf of 
Zachary Taylor, Hardy frequently assailed him in his paper. 
Beman stood it patiently until he made a fling at his personal de¬ 
formity. Beman met him at the post office and gave him a 
caning, telling him he might attack him in his paper about 
matters that he was responsible for, but he would not suffer 
him or any other man to taunt him about a physical deformity 
for which not he, but God, was responsible. 


Hardy published The State Guard as a daily from January 
1st, 1849, to the close of the year. The file of that year is 
among the Archives in Dr. Owen’s charge. It was changed to a 
tri-weekly the first of 1850, and published as such for sometime. 

September 10th, 1852, Hardy sold to D. W. Dorsey and a 
Mr. Knight, who did not continue long with the paper. After 
his withdrawal the name was changed to Dorsey’s Dispatch. 
Dorsey had before become pretty widely known as the keeper 
of the bar-room of the Montgomery Hall, the leading hotel of 
the city, by the uniqueness of his advertisements. He sold the 
paper to W. H. Benson, son of Nimrod E. Benson, so long land 
agent at Montgomery, July 17th, 1857. He called it The Dis¬ 
patch. Later Samuel Dixon, and then James Porter edited it. 
Sometime during the war Willis Roberts bought it. While it 
existed it was a staunch supporter of the Democratic party. In 
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•the. “fire-eating” period of 1851 it inclined to what was called 
the “Union Side.” 

I r ■ • ■ * 

, Sometime in 1836, Rev. John D. Williams commenced the 
publication of a family and religious paper called The Family 
Visitor., ,.;This was bought by the Yanceys about the same time 
they pii^chased The Argm and Sentinely and it was merged into 
The Argus. 

Prior to 1839 a paper called The Courier had been started, 

II ‘ ■ • • ■ i 

but its founder is unknown. In 1839 it was under the control 
of Charles Yancey, a Virginian, who was for years in the pub¬ 
lishing business at Wetumpka. The Courier and Argus were 
usually on opposite sides of most questions. Though thus op¬ 
posed to each other, once the two papers agreed to insert the 
advertisements of both in each paper. But party fe'eling was 
so intense that those advertising objected to their advertise¬ 
ments appearing in the paper of the opposite party, so the 
two papers had to cancel their agreement. 

In the spring of 1840 The Argus bought from Charles Yan¬ 
cey The Couriery and for a little while there was but one paper. 
But in May 1840, J. C. Bates and Charles Yancey started another 
paper called The Alabama TimeSy which represenetd the inter¬ 
ests of the Whigs, whose candidate for president at that time 
was William Henry Harrison. The Argus was an ardent sup¬ 
porter of Martin Van Buren. Some sharp criticism of Charles 
Yancey appeared in the editorials of The ArguSy because he was 
said to have violated the agreement when The Courier was pur¬ 
chased from him. The understanding was that Charles Yancey 
was not again to go into the paper business at Wetumpka. By 
December 1840, Bates had retired from The Alabama TimeSy 
and came to Montgomery, ably conducting, for a number of 
years. The Montgomery Journaly a leading Whig paper. Charles 
Yancey continued The Alabama TimeSy with a Mr. Randall as 
editor. Col. Thomas Williams says* this Randall was a relative 
of Samuel J. Randall, once so prominent as a -Democratic leader 
from Pennsylvania, and that he was an able writer. While no 
direct evidence is at hand, after Bates’ retirement, the name 
of the paper must have been changed to The Couriery for The 
Argus in its issue of May 11th, 1842, said that D. C, Neal had 
become ■ pi’oprietor of The Couriery with H. A. Kidd as editor, 
and theire is. jpothing indicating a third paper. The name and 
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possession was evidently again changed to The Wetumpka Whig, 
and Charles Yancey again proprietor. This opinion is formed 
because the writer has seen copies of The Wetumpka, Whig, iJOiB 
first seen of which bears date November 13th, 1846, numbered 
Vol. 3, No. 20, and owned by Charles Yancey and edited by 
W. Wilkins. Wilkins’ name, as editor, disappears in January 
1847. What finally became of this paper is not known. 

• ' ’ ' : ' ■ ’ ‘ 'f ' r ♦ t 

About January 1st, 184a, Rev. S. J. McMorris, a Univer- 
salist minister, who was long a resident of, and who died in 
Wetumpka, started a paper in Wetumpka advocating the 
doctrines of the Universalists. The paper was printed by 
Charles Yancey. The only copy of the paper seen by -the 
writer was dated January 17th, 1845, and was Vol. 3, No. 3. 
How long the paper continued here is unknown, but it probably 
became The Universalist Herald/so long published and edited 
by Dr. John C. Burrus, at Notasulga. 

* I ! * ,», 

July 1st, 1855, J. H. Martin of Columbus, Ga., started a 
paper in Wetumpka called The Wetumpka Spectator. Tfie Inde¬ 
pendent of Gainsville, June 23rd, 1855, had this to say: “We¬ 
tumpka Spectator—A newspaper with this title is soon to be 
started at Wetumpka by J. H. Martin of Columbus. The paper 
will be devoted to the news of the day, will advocate liberal and 
impartial State Aid, and in politics, we believe, plants itself 
on the Georgia Union Platform. Mr. M. stands high among his 
brethren of the press, and we doubt not will make an excellent 
paper.” It says, September 1st, 1855: “We have received sev¬ 
eral numbers of The Wetumpka Spectator, a new paper lately 
started by John H. Martin. The appearance is neat, and the 
editorials evince spirit. Mr. Martin seems to be in a fog as 
regards politics, but we classify him as a Know-Nothing. We 
wish him abundance of pecuniary success.” In the latter part 
of 1855, Willis Roberts bought The Spectator from Martin, who 
returned to Columbus, Ga., and became editor of The Columbus 
Enquirer. Roberts continued the paper, with George L. Mason 
as editor most of the time. For awhile Sidney McWhorter and 
Osceola Kyle were editors. Roberts edited it himself awhile. 
In April 1866, Elmore County having been formed, the name 
was changed to The Elmore Standard, with George Mason as 
editor. He died May :2ndj 1867, regretted'by a very large? circle 
of admiring friends. • Roberts sold the paper, October. 25th, 
1867, to Benjamin Trice, a practical printer who had .'been 
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connected with the paper. The early part of 1868, Roberts went 
to Columbiana, and started The Shelby Guide. From there he 
went to Birmingham and established a publishing house, which 
he continued to his death, a few years since, and which is still 
continued by his son. 

This is the best history of the papers published at Wetumpka 
before it became a part of Elmore that the writer has been 
able to get up after much research. Since the formation of 
Elmore, when Wetumpka lost its identity with Coosa, it is not 
incumbent to continue a history of its papers. But it may be 
briefly said that E. W. B. Bazer published for awhile a paper 
called The People's Banner; Mrs. Luckey, one called The Wc- 
tumpka Videty with Mr. Wynn for editor. Screws and Oliver 
published The Wetumpka Gazette; R. T. Goodwyn, The Reform 
Advocate; G. A. B. Smith, The Wetumpka Times; and William 
Hunter, The Wetumpka Heraldy which is now owned and pub¬ 
lished by H. R. Gholson. 

There was no other paper published in Coosa until after 
the war of 1861-65. 

The following are the papers published in Coosa since that 
time: 

The first paper published at Rockford was The Sentinely by 
A. L. and J. L. Watts. It was continued for two years, 1870-71. 

In 1876 to 1878, The Coosa News was published at Good- 
water, by Thomas Jordan and sons. 

The Enterprise was launched in 1876 by S. J. Darby and 
J. H. Parker, lawyers of Rockford, Darby was afterwards 
solicitor for the Circuit of which Coosa was a part, for several 
terms. Parker became a prominent member of the bar at 
Rockford, and later of Wetumpka. He was a member of both 
the House and Senate and also of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1901. This paper had a continued existence for about thirteen 
years, extending to 1888. In 1880, Parker became sole owner. 
In April 1881, Wash L. Smith became owner. In January 1886, 
G. R. S. Smith, his son, became associated with his father. 
September 15th, 1887, J. H. Parker bought the interest of 
Wash L. Smith, and the paper continued until August 30th, 
1888. 
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In November 1888 began the publication of The Advocate, 
without name of proprietor or editor, but on October 1st, 1891, 
the name of G. R. S. Smith appears as proprietor and editor. 
In January 1892, James O. Smith, son of Wash L. Smith, and 
later son-in-law of Gov. Wm. Samford, became both proprietor 
and editor. August 15th, 1895, James W. Batson became pro¬ 
prietor and editor, associating, as assistant editor, John J. 
Thornton. September 19th, 1895, O. P. Bentley, a son of Judge 
J. S. Bentley, and a lawyer of Goodwater, became proprietor 
and editor, and removed the paper to Goodwater. With the 
first issue of 1896, the paper appears under the auspices of 
a Printing Company with L. M. Bruce and William Chapman 
as editors. A change was made in January 1897, in which 
Henry M. Burns was editor, and Capt. C. M. Simpson was 
general manager, and the name was changed to The Coosa Coun¬ 
ty Advocate. The issue of January 20th, 1898, shows a change 
in name to Goodwater Advocate, and Simpson and P. A. Jackson 
managers, and P. A. Jackson editor; this seems to have con¬ 
tinued through to 1904. 

The Goodwater Enterprise was started in 1904, with B. B. 
and W. H. Bridges as proprietors and editors, and has had a 
continued existence to the present, 1908. 

A paper was started in the interest of the People's Party 
called The People*s Courier at Rockford, in January 1900, by 
Henry Pond and sons; and was continued until 1907. Pond 
was a son of Judge Ebenezer Pond, and his wife was a daughter 
of Wm. A. Wilson, Miss Mattie. Pond is much better known 
by the name of ‘‘Dick" than “Henry." He and S. M. Suttle 
are the oldest residents of Rockford now living, each having 
spent their whole lives as citizens here. Both were good 
CJonfederate soldiers. 


The End. 




